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Astronomy in Primitive Religion 
MAUD W. MAKEMSON* 


O one knows, of course, how many 
thousands of years have elapsed 
since men first began to wonder 

about the sun, moon and stars, but the great 
wealth of archaeological material having an 
astronomical basis from Asia, Africa, Europe 
and the Americas leads one to the conclusion 
that there came a time in human history when 
men looked upon the heavenly bodies as sub- 
lime powers from whom their sustenance 
came, and on whose benevolence their whole 
existence depended. Interpreted in the light 
of the oral traditions of primitive tribes liv- 
ing into the modern age and supplemented 
by the ancient scriptures of the East Indians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Maya, Chinese, 
Aztecs and others, the archaeological evi- 
dence from the Stone and Bronze Ages un- 
folds a dramatic story of 4 distant past when 
religion included the worship of the celestial 
bodies. 

The oldest cult for which we have archae- 


*Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Vassar College Observatory. Author of The Morn- 
ing Star Rises: An Account of Polynesian As- 
tronomy, Yale University Press, 1941; The As- 
'ronomical Tables of the Maya Dresden Codex, 
Washington, Carnegie Institute, 1943; The Maya 
Correlation Problem, Vassar College Observatory, 
1946; The Book of the Jaguar Priest: a Transla- 
tion of the Book of Chilam Balam of Tizimin with 
Commentary, Henry Schuman, 1951. During the 
academic year, 1953-54, Mrs. Makemson has held 
a Fulbright Award for Teaching Astronomy and 
Mathematics in the Ochanomizu Women’s Univer- 
sity, Japan. 


ological evidence, the worship of the North 
Star and circumambient constellations, has 
curiously enough, it would seem, survived 
into the 20th century. Its earliest phase can 
still be seen in carvings on rock walls, sacrifi- 
cial stones and amulets found in northern 
Europe, some of which are illustrated in the 
figures. The representation of Ursa Major in 
a is remarkable for two reasons: first because 
the relative positions of the stars point to a 
very great antiquity for the amulet; and 
second, because the engraver has taken pains 
to indicate the difference in brightness of the 
stars, by varying the size of the cavities. Note 
particularly Mizar and Alcor, two stars near 
the end of the “handle.”? 


N 


Py 


Fig. a. Representation of stars in Ursa Major 

and Bootes on an amulet from the stone-age. The 

different size of Mizar and Alcor is noteworthy. 

The form of the Big Dipper suggests a rather 
high age for the amulet. 


Stars are not “fixed” on the celestial sphere 
as they appear to be, but are moving through 
space at different speeds and in various di- 


rections. Hence their configurations are 
slowly and imperceptibly changing on the 
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Fig. b. Representation of the Big Dipper on a 
fossil and silicified sea-urchin (Echinus) from the 
stone-age (Baudouin). 


face of the sky; but many thousands of years 
must pass before the form of a constellation 
is appreciably modified. The exact proper 
motion of each of the Ursa Major stars is 
known and can be traced backward in time 
in order to determine the shape of the group 
at an earlier epoch. A very great age (30,000 
to 40,000 years) can therefore be postulated 
for this amulet. That the form of the constel- 
lation was not merely due to carelessness on 
the part of the engraver is proved by the 
meticulous care with which he has indicated 
the difference in brightness of the stars. 
Figure b represents Ursa Major in three 
positions in its swing around the north pole, 


as found on a fossilized sea-urchin which 
served as an amulet. Their significance will 
become apparent when we discuss the 
swastika. 

Figure c is a veritable star-chart in ancient 
stone depicting Cassiopeia, Auriga, Cepheus, 
Ursa Major and Gemini, which may very 
well be the oldest celestial map in existence 
today. The only other star-chart with which 
it is comparable in age is found on the ceiling 
of the chief temple at Denderah, Egypt, and 
dates from around 1700 B.C., according to 
Lockyer.” 

Figures d and e are copied from petro- 
glyphs deriving probably from the Bronze 
Age, and they come from a region in Sweden 
which is rich in reminders of the far distant 
past. They are of peculiar interest because 
they represent one of the first attempts on the 
part of our ancestors to express ideas in 
written characters. The drawing of the man 
and beast is evidently intended to denote the 
name of the whole group of stars, on the 
order of 


Fig. c. Stone-engraving from Venslev, Denmark, 
showing a number of northern constellations. 
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In e, likewise, the drawings of men, ani- 
mals and boats appear to be the names of 
star-groups, some of which can be recognized 
near the top of the picture. The high-prowed 
boats remind one of the Vikings, whose an- 
cestors these people may have been. Simi- 
larly the “Zodiac of Denderah” represents the 
bright stars such as Sothis (Sirius), and the 
constellations such as Orion, as human 
figures moving in boats across the sky. The 
procession of figures in the lower part of e 
is led by a scorpion. As there is a unique 
configuration of stars near the winter solstice 
—the point where the sun reaches its 
southernmost point in its annual journey 
among the stars—which looks so much like 
a scorpion that it was so named by the Baby- 
lonians and other southern peoples, it is 
reasonable to infer that the row of figures rep- 
resents the zodiacal constellations through 
which sun, moon and planets move. It would 
seem likely that the people who engraved 
these stones had made the acquaintance of 
terrestrial scorpions in a more southern 
climate, 

Some of the glyphs are found on the flat 
tops of rocks which had obviously served as 
altars, the cavities being of the type known 
as “sacrifical cups” for catching the blood of 
the offering. The association of these rock- 
pictures with primitive religion is thus es- 
tablished by 1) their presence on the sacrifi- 
cial stones; and 2) by their connection with 
amulets, reputedly possessed of magical 
properties. 

Why did our Stone Age ancestors take 
such a vital interest in the circumpolar’ con- 
stellations that they made laborious records 
in stone of their names and configurations? 
Fortunately, we need not rely on our imagi- 
tations in order to answer this question; for 
there still lives on earth today an autonomous 
gtoup of 4000 or more members who have 
Preserved the cult of the North Star from an 
immeasurable antiquity. 

Owing to their custom of performing puri- 
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fication rites in the waters of the Euphrates, 
near which their reed huts are situated, the 
Moslems call them Subba (or Sabba) which 
means “baptists”; but they call themselves 
Mandaya (or Mandaeans), which is trans- 
lated “Possessors of the Living Word.” 
They claim descent from the Magi.* Their 
language is Babylonian, but there is internal 
evidence that it may not have been their 
original tongue. They are known throughout 
Iraq for their remarkable skill as silversmiths 
and boat-builders. They have no permanent 
temples. 

An anonymous account of their New 
Year’s Eve celebration was published in the 
London Standard in 1894 under the title: “A 
prayer meeting of the star-worshipers,” and 
its authenticity was later proved by the 
American missionary, Samuel Zwemer, ac- 
cording to his published account ; for he used 
the information contained in it to gain the 
confidence of the Mandaya priests, who were 
frankly astounded at the knowledge of their 
most sacred customs which he displayed.® 

Early in the evening of the last day of the 
year, white-robed figures could be seen mov- 
ing about in the darkness by the riverside, as 
they erected walls of woven reeds to form an 
inclosure 12 x 16 feet in size and about 7 feet 
high, its top being left open to the starlit sky. 
Window openings were left on the east and 
west sides, and there was a door on the south 
end so that the priest upon entering faced the 
North Star,;the object of adoration. An 
altar of heaped-up earth was raised in the 
center and a small hut built for the use of the 
high priest.® 

A reservoir 8 feet in diameter was dug 
within the inclosure close to the south wall, 
and a small stream of water was diverted 
from the river so that it flowed slowly 
through the basin and formed a bathing pool. 
As soon as it was ready, the villagers filed 
down to the river and, one by one, entered 
the hut and dipped themselves in the water, 
while the priest pronounced the words: “The 
name of the living One, the name of the living 
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Fig. d. Rock-engraving from Bohuslan, Sweden, showing the constellation Cassiopeia. 


North 


Jetta 


Fig. e. Rock-engraving from Bohuslan showing at right the Big Dipper. This engraving !s 

of a peculiar interest because a number of constellation figures can be identified from the 

animals and men represented on the drawing. Very interesting is the occurrence of the 
Scorpion in the left lower corner. 
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Word, be remembered upon thee.” After 
purification, the people seated themselves in 
orderly rows on the ground outside the in- 
closure, watching and waiting for the instant 
of midnight, which was determined by the 
Pointers of the Big Dipper. For the eter- 
nally-revolving “wheel of the north” served as 
a gigantic clock, which never had to be wound 
up or lost a second of time. 

At the hour of midnight, the high priest re- 
leased a live pigeon toward the North Star, 
and as he gave the solemn invocation: “In 
the name of the living One, blessed be the 
primitive Light, the ancient Light, the Di- 
vinity self-created,” all the people rose and 
prostrated themselves toward the North Star. 
Sacrifices and ritual and the reading of the 
confession of faith from the sacred book 
called “The Great Treasure’ occupied the 
remaining hours of the night. With the com- 
ing of the first light of dawn, a sheep was 
sacrificed and the solemn prayers to the god 
of the underworld came to an end. 

The never-setting northern stars were as- 
sociated with darkness, death and the under- 
world in the minds of many ancient peoples. 
The Zoroastrians, for example, believed that 
Ahriman and his destroying demons came 
rushing down from the north. Among the 
Aztecs, the cult of the circumpolar constella- 
tions was connected with Tezcatlipoca, lord 
of the north, who was represented in the 
codices with one foot missing. Once upon a 
time he had been the sun-god, but he was cast 
down from heaven by Huitzilopochtli, the 
present incumbent, and fell into the water 
where an alligator promptly bit off one of his 
feet. He then rose, and, taking the form of an 
ocelot, became the star-group Ursa Major. 
The association of these northern stars with 
the sun is significant.’ 

Zufis and other American Indians believe 
that there are seven points in the universe : 1) 
the North Star, the central pivot around 
which the whole cosmos revolves ; 2) the four 
cardinal points each of which is associated 
with a color, a symbol, an element and a 
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phenomenor ; and 3) the Above and Below. 
North and west (where the celestial bodies 
descend ) are the realm of Tezcatlipoca, south 
and east belong to the Above and their lord 
is Huitzilopochtli. As lord of the north and 
the underworld, Tezcatlipoca is depicted in 
the codices descending headfirst from the sky, 
with a flint knife in his mouth, or climbing 
down on a spider’s thread. The Maya codi- 
ces contain similar pictures of his Maya coun- 
terpart.§ 

In China the north polar star was invoked 
as “great imperial ruler of heaven;” and 
within a sacred inclosure of the temple at 
Peking was a shrine dedicated to the North 
Star god, having tablets to the sun, the five 
bright planets, Ursa Major and the 28 con- 
stellations or “lunar mansions” of the Chinese 
zodiac on its walls. 

In China® spring was said to begin when 
the Tail of Ursa Major (i.e., the Handle of 
the Big Dipper) pointed east at nightfall ; 
summer when it was directed toward the 
south; autumn when it lay to the west; and 
winter when it pointed north. The stars of 
Ursa Major were appropriately called the 
“Seven Directors.” 

It is clear from these examples that the 
worship of the northern stars may have had 
a utilitarian basis: the great ever-circling 
wheel of the north served as an enormous 
clock-face in an age when mechanical time- 
keepers were undreamed of, and its “hands” 
pointed out not only the hours of the night, 
but also the seasons of the year. 

The sacred emblem of the swastika, which 
is as ancient as the hills and almost as ubiqui- 
tous, is believed to represent the four signifi- 
cant positions of Ursa Major which the 
Chinese found so useful in predicting the 
seasons.!° 

It is obvious that the circumpolar stars de- 
scribe circles about the pole every 24 hours, 
the time required by the earth to complete a 
rotation on its axis. But since at the same 
time the earth moves forward in its orbit 
around the sun, the aspect of the sky changes 
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from week to week, owing to the difference in 
our point of view. For example, a star which 
rises at 10 o’clock tonight will make its first 
appearance at 8 o’clock a month hence. 
Similarly, the orientation of Ursa Major at 
nightfall—or at any fixed hour of the night— 
will be gradually altered. If the Tail points 
east in the early evening today, three months 
from now it will point south when darkness 
falls, having swung through an arc of 90° in 
the interval, while making a diurnal rotation 
about the pole every 24 hours. 

A careful observer will soon realize that 
the position of the circumpolar stars in early 
evening can be correlated with other annual 
phenomena, such as the fluctuation in tem- 
perature, the height of the sun at noon, the 
duration of daylight, rainfall and so on. 

In a totally different manner from the 
diurnal and annual rotations, the northern 
sky changes in appearance as the result of 
precession of the equinoxes, which causes 
the pole of the celestial equator to move 
slowly among the stars, describing a circle of 
radius 2314° about the pole of the earth’s 
orbit as center, in 26,000 years. Some 5000 
years ago, the North Pole was near the star 
Alpha in the Dragon and Ursa Major was 
therefore very much nearer to the pole than 
itis now. The circumpolar region must have 
been much more spectacular than it is at pres- 
ent, and very different. About 15,000 years 
ago Vega in Lyra was the north star but the 
pole was never as close to Vega as it has 
been to Polaris in this century. The distance 
between the pole and Polaris is now gradually 
increasing, and it will be nearly 26,000 years 
before they come together again. 

A three-armed form of the swastika, the 
triskelion, is found with the swastika in such 
widely separated places as Germany, where 
it is carved on a spearhead, Sweden, where 
it appears on a bronze brooch, and Arkansas, 
where it is painted on pottery. It represents 
three positions of Ursa Major, probably at 
early evening during two solstices and one 
equinox, in a latitude where the constellation 
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is hidden by the horizon during the autumn 
months, at nightfall. A two-branched form 
of the swastika, probably the hieroglyph for 
Ursa Major, is frequently found in the Maya 
and Mexican codices." 

When our early ancestors first abandoned 
the nomadic life of the hunter for the per- 
manent village and dependence on agriculture 
for subsistence, the ability to anticipate the 
rainy season for planting became imperative. 
Through trial and error and perhaps many 
disastrous failures, they learned how to trace 
out the annual motion of the sun by watching 
the rising of the stars. The zodiacal constella- 
tion just visible in the east before dawn is 
the one from which the sun has recently 
emerged ; and the constellation hovering over 
the western horizon just after sundown is the 
“house” which the sun is about to enter. The 
deification of sun, moon, planets and stars 
followed as a logical consequence of their 
gratitude to those celestial beings on whom 
their survival seemed to depend. 

In a long poem called the Phaenomena, in 
which he summarized the astronomical !ore 
which had been handed down for uncounted 
generations, the Greek poet Aratus wrote in 
276 B.C. of the benevolence of the great sky- 
god Zeus, who had placed the stars in the 
sky for the purpose of guiding mariners and 
the tillers of the field. He wrote: 

“From Zeus let us begin . . . for we are 
also his offspring ; and he in his kindness unto 
men gives favorable signs . . . he tells what 
time the soil is best for the labor of the ox 
and for the mattock, and what time the 
seasons are favorable both for planting trees 
and for casting all manner of seeds. For he 
it was who set the signs in heaven, and 
marked out the constellations, and for the 
year devised what stars chiefly should give to 
men right signs of the seasons, to the end 
that all things might grow unfailingly.” 

Although the laymen were probably skilled 
in reading the more obvious signs in the sky, 
especially cloud forms presaging rain, the 
more esoteric teaching was undoubtedly kept 
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in the possession of a few priests, who 
guarded it jealously and surrounded it with 
mystery and magic. 

We are so accustomed to receiving calen- 
dars from the grocer and the milkman each 
December that few of us have ever stopped 
to inquire where the calendar originated. 
Until comparatively recent times, calendar- 
making was one of the important functions of 
the priesthood. Our current calendar bears 
the name of Pope Gregory XIII who re- 
formed the calendar of Julius Caesar in 1582, 
having duly consulted the astronomers, be- 
cause the date of the sun’s passage through 
the vernal equinox had slipped back in the 
year from the March 25 of Caesar’s time to 
March 11. Gregory dropped 10 days out of 
the year 1582, thus placing the date of the 
equinox at March 21, where it had been situ- 
ated in 325 A.D. Caesar had snatched the 
old Roman lunar calendar out of the hands 
of a corrupt priesthood who had operated it 
as a political weapon to their own advantage. 

Most of us, with the exception of a few 
religious sects, commemorate the ancient 
Babylonian gods and goddesses in our names 
for the seven days of the week, although in 
northern Europe we prefer their counterparts 
in old Norse mythology. The Roman in- 
fluence is still evident in the French and 
Spanish names, however, and we easily rec- 
ognize the sun, moon, Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, Venus and Saturn in the rulers of 
our days. The Gregorian calendar has re- 
tained the names of the months and the posi- 
tion of New Year’s Day, established by Julius 
Caesar. 

In Mesopotamia, as well as in the. highly 
civilized land of the Nile, the sun-god was re- 
vered as law-giver. From regulating the 
procession of days, seasons and years he came 
to rule supreme over the whole ritual of exist- 
ence. One of the most ancient codifications 
of law was presented to King Hammurabi in 
Chaldaea around 1700 B.C. by Shamash the 
sun-god. The laws, which are remarkable for 
their concern for the poor and oppressed, con- 
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tain 282 paragraphs and are engraved upon 
a block of stone eight feet high together with 
a bas relief depicting the sun-god in the act 
of handing the tablet of the laws to the king. 

The usefulness of the moon to early 
peoples, aside from its welcome illumination, 
lay in its conspicuous change in size and 
shape from one night to the next, which pro- 
vided a way of counting off the days of the 
month and so formed the basis of the first 
primitive calendar. In order to count the 
“days of the moon’s age” it was necessary to 
invent numerals beyond the 20 fingers and 
toes which formed the abacus on which our 
early ancestors solved their simple arithmet- 
ical problems. In the course of time the 
need for permanent records of the symbols 
for both numbers and objects led to the in- 
vention of written characters, which were 
originally simplified pictures of the objects 
concerned. The word hieroglyph, “sacred 
carving,” suggests that the first calligraphy 
was associated with religion. 

In this way the moon-god of Mesopotamia 
came to be worshiped as the bestower of 
counting, numerals, the alphabet, the art of 
writing, literature and finally all wisdom. 

A Burmese version of the widespread 
Tower of Babel legend makes the moon re- 
sponsible for the diversity of languages on 
the earth. Very long ago the people of East 
Burma built an exceedingly high tower in 
order that they might catch the moon and 
tether it, for they wished to keep it shining 
always at the full so as to circumvent the 
cattle-stealing raiders who came on dark 
nights. A great many years passed and the 
tower grew higher and higher, and at last 
the moon became alarmed lest they should 
actually accomplish their purpose. So she 
sent a terrible wind which toppled the whole 
edifice to the ground. One can still see a 
chain of mountains where the tower fell. The 
workmen and their families had been isolated 
on the various stages for so many years that 
they developed different idiosyncrasies of 
speech. With the fall of the tower the people 
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on the various landings alighted great dis- 
tances apart. As they continued to reside 
wherever they landed, they soon evolved dis- 
tinct languages and became quite unintelligi- 
ble to each other. 

The people who lived before the dawn of 
history wanted to know the exact date of the 
summer solstice, the stand-still of the sun at 
its most northerly point. And so in many 
parts of the world they built temples whose 
fallen stones still point to the place of sunrise 
or sunset on June 22. Such were Stonehenge 
in England and the Temple of Amen-Ra in 
Karnak, Egypt. It was necessary to observe 
the sun on the horizon, in order to make use 
of both natural and artificial points of refer- 
ence. 

The ancient temples of the sun were 
characterized by a long avenue, bordered by 
an earthern wall in Stonehenge and by a 
double row of sphinxes and pylons in Karnak, 
and so oriented that the horizontal rays of the 
sun shone down its entire length on one day 
of the year only. In the Temple of Amen-Ra 
the central axis was 1500 feet long. It was 
directed toward the point in the northwest 
where, on June 22, the sun disappeared be- 
hind the tombs of the kings on the west side 
of the Nile. At the rear a smaller structure 
along the same axis but with its back to the 
former faced the point of sunrise in the south- 
east on December 22, the date of the winter 
solstice when the sun is farthest south of the 
equator. The long avenue at Stonehenge was 
directed toward the northeast where the sun 
rose on June 22.1% 

In the Temple of Amen-Ra" the long pas- 
sage became narrower by abrupt steps as it 
neared the shrine of the sun-god in the heart 
of the building, and there were 17 or 18 closed 
doors at these points. A few days before the 
sun reached its most northerly point, its rays 
at setting would flash a short distance down 
the long avenue, penetrating deeper into the 
dark recesses of the temple each day. One 
can imagine the mounting tension among the 
watchers as one by one the doors were opened 
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to receive the lengthening shaft of rays, and 
the tremendous crescendo of excitement 
when the day of the solstice arrived and the 
beam finally illumined the golden statue of 
the sun-god in his sanctuary. The long pas- 
sageway was, in fact, a horizontal telescope, 
its walls serving to exclude the scattered and 
reflected light so that only a pure beam of 
direct sunlight reached the darkened shrine. 
To the common people the event probably 
meant that the sun-god had appeared in his 
temple to bless his children. To the priest- 
astronomers, however, it signified that an- 
other solstitial year had rolled around and the 
time of the annual inundation of the Nile was 
at hand. 

Throughout Egypt Lockyer found temples 
facing due east, so as to catch the rays of the 
rising sun on the equinoctial dates, and other 
structures oriented toward the points on the 
horizon where certain conspicuous stars 
made their appearance, to give warning of 
the sun’s progress along its annual path. In 
southern Egypt bright stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere such as Sirius and Canopus 
served this purpose. In northern Egypt 
temples were dedicated to stars in Ursa 
Major and Draco, and bright northern stars 
also served as guides to the various seasons.” 

In Greece, with its rainier climate, the 
planting season and the new year were asso- 
ciated with the vernal equinox, and there 
were temples oriented toward the rising 
points of certain bright stars which warned of 
the sun’s approach to this point. The Parthe- 
non, for example, faced the rising of the 
Pleiades. 

Solomon’s temple in Jerusalem looked to- 
ward the east, in order that the first rays of 
the sun might enter the holy of holies on the 
equinoctial dates. The old Basilica of St. 
Peter at Rome was aiso so oriented and on 
March 21 the great doors were thrown open 
at sunrise to allow the first rays to illumine 
the high altar.1® 

We still use a lunar reckoning today in 
setting the date of Easter, which still retains a 
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certain flavor of the old pagan celebration for 
the coming of spring from which its name 
derives. The Jewish and Arabic calendars 
are still based on the phases of the moon. 

One further example of the deification of 
the sun may be of interest :!* the belief that 
the king was the son of the sun-god, if not 
the sun-god himself in earthly form. In 
Egypt the doctrine was well established be- 
fore 3000 B.C. when the dynasty associated 
with Heliopolis and its solar religion ac- 
quired sovereignty over all Egypt; but 
Frazer declares that the belief in the divine 
kingship and its solar origin was shared by 
the ancestors of the Aryans from India to 
Ireland. 

In the king’s veins ran the “liquid of Ra, a 
magnetic fluid, the luminous fluid of the sun, 
the source of all life, strength and persist- 
ence.” The Pharaoh was believed to exercise 
power over the water supply, the fertility of 
the soil and the growth of vegetation. Con- 
versely, famines were thought to be due to 
a failure in his power and he was sacrificed 
or, in more humane times, deposed and his 
son placed on the throne. In Ireland, where 
much power rested with the Druids or 
priests, the kings were removed regularly 
every few years. In the Persian cult of 
Mithra which was carried to Gaul and Britain 
by the Roman army, the king was said to be 
the sun itself in a human body. Until re- 
cently, Shintoism claimed for the emperor 
of Japan direct descent from the sun-goddess. 

From these scattered examples of the im- 
portance of the astronomical bodies in the 
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lives of ancient peoples in many parts of the 
world, we may draw the conclusion that in 
general the various star-cults led ultimately to 
the seasons of the agricultural year, and to 
the sun from whose light and warmth all liv- 
ing creatures draw their sustenance. 
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Altruism in Classical Hinduism and Christianity 


E. CLINTON GARDNER* 


among the major living religions of the 
world, many contemporary writers give 
an oversimplified and distorted view of the 
characteristic teachings of the various faiths.? 
While they frequently acknowledge that 
there are differences among the religions, 
they concern themselves only with the simi- 
larities even when the dissimilarities involve 
central tenets of the particular faiths. While 
such distortion often results from the laud- 
able effort to avoid the equally unfair and 
detrimental bias of those who would ignore 
the common ground of the different religions, 
it makes impossible a real understanding and 
appreciation both of other faiths and of one’s 
own. Similarly, one cannot adequately un- 
derstand the various cultures—those of India, 
China, and the West, for example—in which 
the different religions have appeared unless 
he knows something of the basic theological 
differences underlying these cultures. In 
short, it is quite unlikely that there is any 
more to be gained in the quest either for mu- 
tual understanding or for unity or for as yet 
undiscovered truth by ignoring the real dif- 
ferences among the religions than by ignoring 
the important and sizeable area of common 
ground. 
The purpose of the present paper is to ex- 
amine the characteristic teachings concerning 
the love of one’s fellow man in classical Hin- 
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duism? and Christianity. While it is recog- 
nized that many other varieties of ethical 
thought are exhibited in Hinduism, the form 
represented in classical Hinduism seems most 
typical of the religion as a whole, because it is 
formulated in terms of certain metaphysical 
concepts which are laid down in the Upani- 
shads and which have been generally determi- 
native of the subsequent teachings of Hindu- 
ism on metaphysics and ethics.? Since it is 
assumed that Christian teaching is generally 
familiar to all readers and since numerous ex- 
positions of it are available, it will be used 
here primarily as a foil to enable us better to 
understand the Hindu teachings and the dif- 
ferences between the Hindu and Christian 
doctrines relating to altruism. In the course 
of our analysis it will, I think, become clear 
that classical Hinduism and Christianity do 
not give the same answers to at least the fol- 
lowing three questions relating to the love of 
one’s fellow man: (1) Whose welfare shall | 
consider? (2) To what extent shall I deny 
myself in order to serve my fellow man? and 
(3) What are the theological and metaphysi- 
cal bases for ethics in general and for altruism 
in particular ? 

Any discussion of the ethics of Hinduism 
calls for some consideration of the four ends 
of life, the four stages of life, and the caste 
system. As Professor Dandekar points out, 
both the organization of the personal life of 
the individual as provided for in the four 
stages of life and the pattern of his social ex- 
istence as prescribed in the caste system are 
best understood in the light of the concept of 
the four ends of man as comprising the ideal 
life of the Hindu.* On the one hand, this doc- 
trine provides a clue to the basic orientation 
of Hindu ethics, and at the same time it offers 
a way of reconciling the claims of the indi- 
vidual with those of society. According to this 
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concept, man is a complex personality with 
many capacities and needs, and provision is 
made for the expression of these capacities 
and the fulfillment of these needs (1) through 
the regulation of the basic drives and natural 
desires of man, (2) through the acquisition of 
property and power, (3) through participa- 
tion in the duties and life of society, and (4) 
through the cultivation and expression of his 
spiritual urge. While provision is thus made 
for the achievement of various animal, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious values, neverthe- 
less the final and most important goal is the 
liberation of the individual. 

When we examine the four stages of life in 
light of the four ends, we see that the former 
are arranged in terms of a similar judgment 
as to the relative importance of the claims of 
the individual and society. The first stage, 
you recall, is that of the student; the second, 
that of the householder ; the third, that of the 
hermit ; and finally, there is the stage of the 
ascetic. Together they are said to constitute a 
four-runged ladder which an individual must 
climb in order to reach his ultimate goal of 
liberation. Among these stages the second, 
that of the householder, recognizes most 
clearly the claims of one’s fellow man, both 
within the family and in the larger commu- 
nity to which the individual is indebted for 
the benefits of society. However, the stage of 
the householder is still only a step, albeit a 
necessary one for most people, in the progress 
of the self toward its ultimate liberation. The 
governing ideal of the four stages of life is 
thus seen to be basically self-centered, not 
‘ocial or altruistic. Its basic aim is to lay 
down a graded pattern of self-discipline. 

The caste system represents the ethical or- 
ganization of the social life of the Hindus just 
as the four stages of life constitute the ethical 
organization of the personal life of the indi- 
vidual. If liberation be taken seriously as the 
ultimate goal of the individual, it presupposes 
that he will isolate himself from the world 
and follow the ascetic ideal. Yet Hinduism, 
more than Klausner,’ could not tol- 
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erate an ethic which abandoned the welfare of 
society to the devices of men who ignored the 
claims of their fellow men and their culture. 
Laying aside the question of the origin of the 
caste system, we know that it became incor- 
porated into the Brahmanas and the Upani- 
shads and that it has been accepted as part of 
the dharma of Hinduism for at least two and 
a half millenniums. As the system has been 
worked out in India, it comprises four main 
castes and some three thousand sub-castes. 
It guarantees to the high castes numerous 
special privileges and places all sorts of so- 
cial, religious, and legal disabilities upon the 
low castes; the plight of the outcaste is even 
worse, for he has all of the disabilities of a 
low caste Hindu without any of the few ad- 
vantages which come from being included in 
even the lowest caste. 

The Bhagavad Gita idealizes the caste sys- 
tem. It emphasizes the solidarity of the indi- 
vidual with society and sees in this pattern of 
social organization a delineation of the duties 
which each person must perform in order to 
insure the proper functioning of society. 
Whether one likes his function or not, 
whether it is high or low, one is obligated to 
perform it and thereby promote the solidarity 
and stability of the group.® There is a recog- 
nition of duty here, but there is no injunction 
to love. The way of work is exalted above the 
way of renunciation, but work must be done 
without attachment : 

The renunciation of works and their unselfish per- 
formance both lead to the soul’s salvation. But of 


the two, the unselfish performance of works is 
better than their renunciation." 


In praising the way of action, the Gita rejects 
selfishness in the performance of works, but 
it also rejects attachment to any individual 
self, for such attachment hinders one in his 
quest for liberation. Individuality is an illu- 
sion ; hence, attachment to individuality is the 
result of ignorance and binds one to the wheel 
of existence. Christianity, on the other hand, 
affirms the worth and permanence of the indi- 
vidual and enjoins men to love one another 
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as they love themselves. Hinduism rejects 
love in the fulfillment of the law ; Christianity 
declares that love is the fulfillment of the law. 

It should be clear that we are here describ- 
ing the differences between the teachings of 
Hinduism and Christianity, not between the 
practices. It should also be remembered that 
other voices in India have offered strong pro- 
tests against the caste system. Mahavira and 
the Buddha, for example, were products of 
Hinduism although they rejected many of its 
essential teachings. More recent and more 
successful in its protest against the rigidities 
of caste has been the Bhakti movement. As a 
result of agitation for reform, the constitution 
of the Indian Republic declares that “the State 
shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
the grounds only of religion, caste, sex, place 
of birth, or any of them” and that “Untouch- 
ability is abolished and its practice in any 
form is forbidden.”® Such an achievement 
even’ in the realm of legal enactment only 
would be comparable to the achievement in 
“Christian” United States of the abolition of 
slavery, the provision for “equal rights” for 
all citizens, the enactment of FEPC laws 
(even if this were done on the national level), 
and the abolition of segregation in our 
schools. 

From the standpoint of Christianity, how- 
ever, the explanation of the inequalities be- 
tween the castes in terms of karma represents 
a dangerous Pharisaism, for it declares that 
the members of the various castes are simply 
being rewarded or punished for the actions 
which they performed in previous existences. 
Although the doctrine of karma may offer a 
plausible explanation for the inequalities of 
men’s fortunes, it also offers a convenient ra- 
tionalization of the status quo and may easily 
be used to forbid one from helping his neigh- 
bor in need. At least it has been used to jus- 
tify the restriction of the social, civil, and 
religious rights of multitudes of men and the 
exaltation of one caste at the price of the op- 
pression of others. Thus frequently, on the 
basis of karma, one has been forbidden to 
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have any dealings with his neighbor in need, 
to say nothing of loving him.® To the Chris- 
tian such legalism and emphasis on ceremo- 
nial purity is reminiscent of the Pharisaism of 
Jesus’ day. Hinduism is slowly rejecting it 
at present. Jesus rejected it completely in his 
time. When the disciples asked concerning 
a certain blind man, “Rabbi, who sinned, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind ?,” 
Jesus replied, “It was not that this man 
sinned, or his parents, but that the works of 
God might be made manifest in him.”” 
Therefore, he healed the man who was blind. 
To the Pharisee who was astonished and, ap- 
parently disturbed, because Jesus did not 
wash his hands before dinner, Jesus replied, 
“Now you Pharisees cleanse the outside of 
the cup and of the dish, but inside you are full 
of extortion and wickedness. You fools! 
Did not he who made the outside make the 
inside also? ... Woe to you Pharisees! 
For you love the best seats in synagogues and 
salutations in the market places.’4 Simi- 
larly, he said to another group, “Woe to you 
lawyers also! For you load men with bur- 
dens hard to bear, and you yourselves do not 
touch the burdens with one of your fingers.”” 
The hard lot of the poor and the outcaste was 
not so much the result of their own sins, cer- 
tainly not of sins committed in their previous 
existences, as it was the result of the oppres- 
sion and injustice of society. Suffering was 
not something to be explained in terms of 
karma in order to “justify the ways of God to 
men,” or indeed to be explained at all ; rather, 
it was something that is always present, and 
it constitutes a challenge to self-giving serv- 
ice. 

In addition to the treatment of Hindu 
ethics in connection with discussions of the 
four ends of life, the four stages of life, and 
the caste system, there are various references 
to certain attitudes of mind which are con- 
sidered normative. While these attitudes 
must be applied within the context of the 
foregoing patterns of individual and social 
organization, they nevertheless represent an 
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effort to bring true morality back into the 
dharma. Thus, a well known parable in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad!* gives an out- 
line of the three cardinal virtues of Hinduism. 
The gods, men, and the demons are said to 
have gone to their common father, Prajapati, 
and requested him to instruct them. To the 
gods Prajapati communicated the syllable 
“da,” which they understood to mean “Prac- 
tice self-control.” To men Prajapati also 
spoke the syllable “da,” which they under- 
stood to mean “Practice charity.” To the 
demons likewise he communicated the same 
syllable “da,” which they understood to mean 
“Practice compassion.” “This,” the parable 
concludes, “is what this heavenly voice, the 
thunder, goes on saying, ‘Da-Da-Da’: ‘Be 
subdued, Give, Be compassionate.’ There- 
fore one should cultivate this triad, Self-con- 
trol, Giving, and Compassion.” 

But even in the Gita which, as Rudolph 
Otto points out,!* was chiefly directed against 
the quietistic doctrine that one who has 
reached the knowledge of the unity of his ego 
with Brahman is thereby released from the 
obligation to perform any works, the virtues 
that are typically considered most important 
are those in which an unworldly and anti- 
social spirit is manifest. Thus a list of the 
virtues which are declared to constitute the 
true knowledge reads as follows: 

Humility, integrity, non-violence, patience, up- 
tightness, service of the teacher, purity, steadfast- 
ness, and self-control. 

Indifference to the objects of sense, self-efface- 
ment and the perception of the evil of birth, death, 
old age, sickness, and pain. 

Non-attachment, absence of clinging to son, wife, 
home and the like and a constant equal-mindedness 
to all desirable and undesirable happenings. 

Unswerving devotion to Me with wholehearted 
discipline, resort to solitary places, dislike for a 
crowd of people. 

. Constancy in the knowledge of the Spirit, insight 
into the end of the knowledge of Truth—this is de- 


tlared to be (true) knowledge and all that is dif- 
lerent from it is non-knowledge.” 


Summarizing his discussion of “the ethics of 
Hinduism,” Professor Dandekar concludes, 
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“But if the Hindus have anywhere distin- 
guished themselves it is in their special em- 
phasis on truth, nonviolence, sacrifice, and 
renunciation, which according to them are 
not merely passive virtues, but represent ac- 
tive social morality”!®—“for,” says the Gita, 
“man attains to the highest by doing work 
without attachment.”!7 Similarly, Professor 
D. S. Sarma lists the following as the cardinal 
virtues of Hinduism and declares that all its 
sects and offshoots have the same moral 
ideals : purity, self-control, detachment, truth, 
and non-violence.1® 

In order adequately to understand the dif- 
ferences between the Hindu and Christian 
teachings concerning altruism, one must ex- 
amine not only the ethical teachings of the 
two religions but also the metaphysical and 
theological doctrines in which these teachings 
are grounded. In the first place, in the Upan- 
ishads, unlike Christianity, social morality 
has no ultimate significance, for it is con- 
cerned with the realm of the Unreal. It is only 
a means to the attainment of the end of libera- 
tion, and once that end is attained the means 
no longer has any significance. In Christi- 
anity, on the other hand, the ethical experi- 
ence is viewed as being essentially real, for it 
is concerned with the realization of the actual 
will of God in relation to real parts of his real 
creation. The Christian saint to whom liberty 
in Christ has been vouchsafed has by no 
means passed beyond good and evil. Jehovah, 
unlike Brahman, is actively and eternally en- 
gaged in the realization of the good, and his 
true followers are those who wholeheartedly 
devote themselves to the fulfillment of his 
will.1® McKenzie seems to be right, there- 
fore, when he suggests that from the stand- 
point of Christianity one of the great weak- 
nesses of Hindu ethical thought in general is 
that it leaves society unphilosophized and as- 
signs to tradition (dharma) the guiding role 
in an area of human experience which needs 
to be related to reality as a whole.?® Since 
there is no living principle to guide the indi- 
vidual in his relationships with society, these 
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relationships become legalized and true mo- 
rality is obscured. 

Furthermore, even the tradition has value 
only in so far as it promotes the liberation of 
the individual from the unreal life of society. 
Hence, for one who is in the state of deliver- 
ance (moksha), ethical categories are in a 
sense inapplicable. Such a person is beyond 
good and evil. “As water does not cling to a 
lotus leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who 
knows it.’ While it would emphatically be 
unfair to say that Hinduism in general con- 
dones evil on this basis, it is nevertheless true 
that there are traces of a certain antinomian- 
ism in some of the Upanishads and the Bha- 
gavad Gita. For example, “He who knows 
me thus by no deed of his is his life harmed, 
not by the murder of his mother, not by the 
murder of his father, not by theft, not by the 
killing of a Brahman. If he is going to com- 
mit a sin, the bloom does not depart from his 
face.” Similarly, in the Gita, Krishna, while 
pointing to an important distinction between 
the real self and the body in which the self 
dwells, comes dangerously close to confound- 
ing the moral issue when he tells Arjuna in 
effect that to kill is not to kill since only the 
body can be destroyed.** Thus in Hinduism 
the good which one does to one’s fellow man is 
held to be ultimately illusory, and so also is 
the evil which one does to his neighbor and 
indeed the evil from which the neighbor 
seems to need to be delivered. Ultimately 
neither the good nor the evil has any signifi- 
cance either for the individual or in the sight 
of God. 

Not only is it true, however, that social 
morality does not have any ultimate signifi- 
cance in Hinduism, but it is also true that the 
individual—whether oneself or one’s neigh- 
bor—has no ultimate worth as an individual. 
If the world, the individual agent, and the 
neighbor are all illusory, there would seem to 
be little motivation to positive action. It is 
not by accident then that Hinduism locates 
the root of evil in the intellect rather than in 
the will and that it aims at the eradication of 


desire so that individuality itself may be lost. 
Christianity, on the other hand, locates the 
root of evil in the will, and it aims not at the 
suppression of desire but rather at its conver- 
sion and redirection toward the good. Instead 
of dismissing his neighbor as illusory, the 
Hindu may, however, maintain that he must 
be concerned about his neighbor because his 
neighbor is, after all, himself; in this case en- 
lightened self-interest demands concern for 
all men and even for animals. In this event 
what appears to be an altruistic concern turns 
out to be basically egoistic, and clearly it is 
quite different from that self-giving love 
which is demanded by Christianity and which 
finds in an act of self-sacrifice the richest ex- 
pression of the self and the real fulfillment of 
one’s neighbor. In short, the Hindu concep- 
tion of the ultimate metaphysical status of the 
individual does not offer an adequate basis 
for the construction of a doctrine of brotherly 
love in which one finds the richest possible 
life in free, uncalculating self-giving service 
to his fellow man and ultimately to a tran- 
scendent God. 

In summary, we find then that in Christi- 
anity, unlike Hinduism, morality is viewed as 
integrally related to that which is fundamen- 
tally real in the universe. It is grounded in 
the will of an active, creative, personal God. 
Human individuals are viewed as co-workers 
with God. As children of God, not as parts 
of God, they are of infinite value ; and as the 
Father loves all men, so should his children 
love all men as brothers. The inequalities of 
opportunity and privilege manifest in this life 
are looked upon not as judgments in terms of 
karma, but as occasions for redemptive ac- 
tivity and the manifestation of God-like love 
which seeks not its own. They are not the re- 
sult of sins committed in the previous lives of 
an individual but rather of the corporate sin 
of society. Hence, it is society as well as the 
individual which needs to be redeemed ; and 
salvation is not so much a matter of saving 
man out of the world or society as it is saving 
man in society through the ongoing process 
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ALTRUISM IN CLASSICAL HINDUISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


of seeking to redeem society so that God’s will 
may “be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

It is at this point that the basic differences 
between the teachings of Christianity and 
Hinduism pertaining to the love of one’s fel- 
low man stand out in sharpest focus. Hindu- 
ism is basically world-negating ; Christianity 
dreams of a city of God, a new Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven.** Consider how 
out of place the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy Kingdom come!” would be in the 
Upanishads or even in the Bhagavad Gita! 
As Rudolph Otto points out, this conception 
of the Kingdom of God, “without which 
Christianity ceases to be Christianity,” implies 
an entirely different conception of God from 
that of classical Hinduism.*® In Christi- 
anity the world has a true “‘telos,” or end; in 
Hinduism it is the eternal “lila,” or sport of 
Brahman, and as such it is void of any perma- 
nent value. In Christianity the concept of the 
Kingdom of God is basically the affirmation 
of a redeemed society in which the righteous 
will of God is done; in Hinduism the ultimate 
hope is for Nirvana. In Christianity the 
question of personal salvation is secondary 
to the overwhelming conception of the final 
purpose: the dominion of God over all. In- 
deed, individual salvation comes as a kind of 
by-product of whole-hearted devotion to the 
Kingdom, for he who loses his life in its ser- 
vice shall find life. 2° In Hinduism, on the 
other hand, the question of the liberation of 
the individual is primary. In Christianity 
individuality is affirmed; in Hinduism it is 
ultimately rejected. Hinduism offers deliver- 
ance from earth-boundness through mystical 
wnion with Brahman; Christianity offers re- 
(emption from sin and guilt and the regenera- 
tion of the natural man through response to 
the outgoing love of God. Because God calls 
and seeks all men in love and because the 
Christian is the recipient of his love, the 
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Christian out of gratitude seeks to emulate 
the divine love to all men. 
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In Support of Altruism in Hinduism 
RAYMOND F. PIPER* 


HE general thesis of Professor 

Gardner’s essay consists in warning 

western liberal scholars against 
overlooking important differences in com- 
paring religions. In applying this commend- 
able ideal to the concept of altruism in the 
Hindu and Christian faiths he commits the 
opposite error: he exaggerates and confuses 
their differences, and slants several interpre- 
tations to favor his hypothesis. He fails to at- 
tain the fair and balanced comparison which 
he recommends. 

I shall draw much evidence from a book 
called Sanatana Dharma: an Advanced T e-t- 
book of Hindu Religion and Ethics, second 
edition, published by the Board of Trustees, 
Central Hindu College, Benares, 1904. Its 
classical character is guaranteed by the four 
chief sources of its quotations: Laws of 
Manu, 74; Upanishads, 62; Vedas, 52; and 
the Bhagavad Gita, 51. Several quotations 
will come from Eastern Religions and West- 
ern Thought (Oxford, 1939) by the great 
philosopher and Vice-president of India, 
S. Radhakrishnan. Lines from the Gita were 
translated by Edward J. Thomas. (Conven- 
ient abbreviations for these three works are: 
Text., Rad., and Gita.) 


* Professor of Philosophy in Syracuse University 
since 1917. In 1932-33 Dr. Piper spent seventeen 
months in the Orient studying religion and philoso- 
phy, While in Japan he resided for a short period 
of time in two Buddhist monasteries and was ini- 
tiated as a layman in one of them. Dr. Piper is 
co-author of Preface to Philosophy: Book of Read- 
ings, Macmillan, 1946, and author of selected ar- 
ticles published in a variety of encyclopedias and 
periodicals. Since 1946 he has been doing intensive 
research on a comprehensive, international, illus- 
trated book on recent metaphysical and religious 
art in modern styles. 


1. Social Values in the Four Stages of Life 


Gardner belittles altruism in the Hindu 
faith, first, by a very fragmentary statement 
of duties in the four stages of life. (See Text., 
221-237.) (a) The first student stage in- 
cludes these instructions: to spend the day 
“in study and in the service of his teacher, 

. and in doing benefits to his preceptor; 

. . to practice chastity and purity to insure 
vigor of manhood and healthy children.” 

(b) When a man marries and becomes a 
householder, he undertakes, of course, to per- 
form many altruistic duties. His most im- 
portant obligation is to love and honor his 
wife, and to strive with her gradually to build 
a happy home life. “His special virtues are 
hospitality, industry, truth, honesty, liber- 
ality, charity, purity of food and life.” (c) 
When the householder gets wrinkled skin, 
white hair, and a grandson, he retires to the 
forest. “His-duty to the world is now to help 
it by prayer and sacrifice. . . . The rule of 
his life is to be . . . austerity and kindness to 
all, . . . ever a giver, . . . compassionate to 
all beings.” 

(d) In the fourth stage the ideal Hindu 
man courageously gives away everything 
(hardly a “hedonistic” decision), and be- 
comes a wandering ascetic, “with tree for 
shelter, . . . with himself for his only friend. 
. . . Let him not return anger to the angry, 
let him bless when cursed.” Radhakrishnan 
(380) emphasizes his duty of “adhering to 
the famous rule, ‘The world is my country ; to 
do good my religion.’” Among other “signs 
of the perfected man” he mentions “a love 
that lavishes itself without demand of return 
and makes life a free servitude of the univer- 
sal spirit.” Then he quotes the tremendou 
passage from Vishnu Purana (iii. 9): “Re 
garding all with an equal eye he must be 
friendly to all living beings. And being de 
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IN SUPPORT OF ALTRUISM IN HINDUISM 


voted, he must not injure any living creature, 
human or animal, either in act, word, or 
thought, and renounce all attachments.” And 
we should remember, he says, that “Maha- 
deva, the prince of ascetics, drank poison for 
the sake of the world” (The Hindu View of 
Life, 92). 

When Gardner declares that “the stage of 
the householder is still only a step . . . for 
most people,” his statement should not imply 
that many Hindus realize all four stages of 
the ideal life. My spontaneous guess is that 
less than five per cent undertake to do so. 
The Textbook asserts, “The third Ashrama 
could not be lived in the forest by many, and 
the fourth Ashrama is beyond the reach of 
most in these days; but . . . the presence of 
such aged and saintly men would sanctify the 
whole community, and would serve as a con- 
stant reminder of the dignity and reality of 
the religious life, setting up a noble ideal, and 
raising, by their example, the level of the 
whole society.” 

The preceding evidence indicates the falsity 
of the author’s conclusion that “the governing 
ideal of the four stages of life is thus seen to 
be basically self-centered.” Its falsity is fur- 
ther proved by his failure to note the radically 
different connotations of the term “self” for 
a Christian and a Hindu. The orthodox 
Hindu regards his self as made of the same 
divine substance as all selves, which are mani- 
festations of the Cosmic Self, the goal of hu- 
man life; therefore, his basic desire is to be 
self-centered. This misleading slant in the 
English meaning of self is suggested in a con- 
versation I once had with Krishnamurti in 
lahore. After telling him why I was study- 
ing in India, I asked him, “What are you do- 
ing now ?” He replied, “I am teaching people 
to be selfish! but wait until I tell you what I 
mean by selfish : it is to learn the principles of 
ill reality and to practice sympathy with all 
men.” The English language simply lacks 
here an adequate adjective. I propose and 
ise selfic as ethically neutral. 

The Textbook finally offers this warning: 
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“It must not be forgotten that the passing 
through these Ashramas and the reaching of 
liberation has for its object . . . the helping 
on the worlds, and the co-operating with 
Ishvara [Supreme Lord] in His benevolent 
administration, and His guidance of evolu- 
tion.” Radhakrishnan declares, ““‘He who does 
not know what it is to love as a child or a hus- 
band or a parent, cannot pretend to the love 
which contains them all. . . . We must climb 
to the love of the universal through the stair- 
case of human love. . . . Love is organic to 
spiritual life” (379, 106, 109). 


2. The Metaphysical Foundation of Ethics 


Professor Gardner complains that Hindu- 
ism has a weak metaphysical foundation for 
its social morality. The basic question is, 
Why should one love his neighbor as himself ? 
The profound Hindu answer lies in the con- 
cept of human solidarity, the oneness of man- 
kind, rooted in the common sharing of divine 
nature. Such an exalted view could not ap- 
peal to any theologian who holds, contrary to 
the teachings of Jesus, that man is born a 
sinner. 

The living philosophy of Gandhi is a per- 
fect application of the metaphysical altruism 
of Hinduism. He surprised a London audi- 
ence once by assuring them that his mission, 
though apparently political, had spiritual 
roots; it was “self-realization, . . . becom- 
ing one with God. . . . E believe in the abso- 
lute oneness of God and therefore of all hu- 
manity.” Therefore, he could not find salva- 
tion for himself while others suffered ; he felt 
compelled to do “social service,” but that he 
could not do, as he found through bitter ex- 
perience, without going into politics, since 
government provides those conditions of so- 
cial order within which religious and all other 
values thrive or die. (See Preface to Philoso- 
phy: Book of Readings by Hoople, Piper, 
and Tolley, 321-325.) 

A classical statement of the basic good will 
in The Hindu View of Life (by S. Radha- 
krishnan, p. 92) occurs “in the sublime verse 
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of the Bhagavata: ‘I desire not the supreme 
state [of bliss] with its eight perfections, nor 
the cessation of rebirth. May I take up the 
sorrow of all creatures who suffer and enter 
into them so that they may be made free from 
grief.’”’ And this author adds that “one acts 
not selfishly but for all beings,” if he knows 
the words of the Bhagavadgita: “He who 
knows himself in everything and everything 
in himself will not injure himself by himself.” 
“Every person round me is myself at a differ- 
ent point of space and time and at a different 
grade of being.” (Rad., 102; probably Gita 
13:28.) Dr. Paul Deussen thus answers the 
question of why one should love his neighbor : 
“The answer is not in the Bible . . . but it is 
in the Veda, in the great formula That art 
Thou which gives in three words the com- 
bined sum of metaphysics and morals. You 
shall love your neighbour as yourselves be- 
cause you are your neighbour” (Rad., 101- 
102). 

How could “ethical experience” become 
more real than in the preceding statements ? 
Gardner’s argument needs a large increase of 
metaphysical clarity and solidity. I take real 
to be anything that can act or be acted upon. 
The self-discipline of a good Hindu demands 
a continuing decisive activity and concentra- 
tion which is emphatically real both in his 
own experience and as “the actual will of 
God.” For the Hindu, sensory and emotional 
experiences are not unreal or illusory in the 
sense that they are not actual forms of con- 
sciousness, but unreal in the sense that they 
are subordinate, both in causation and in tele- 
ology, to the higher, that is, richer, levels of 
spiritual self-realization, of cosmic conscious- 
ness and bliss. 


3. Some Slurred and Slanted Terms 


(a) A comment above indicated how the 
English associations of self may conceal the 
intrinsic altruism which a Hindu feels as a 
part of this term. 

(b) Individuality. When the author de- 
clares that “individuality is an illusion,” he 
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slants his argument by implying a low “he- 
donistic” meaning (self-centered egoism) for 
the Hindu and a high meaning (worthful per- 
sonality) for the Christian. If such a word is 
used at all, its meaning needs exact definition, 
In the proper philosophical sense (the unique 
patterning of a particular existent), criminals 
have individuality as well as saints. 

Radhakrishnan warns against a misinter- 
pretation of the man who seeks refreshing 
serenity and insight by plunging “‘into the 
deep wells of our spiritual being. . . . On 
that account, we cannot say that life has be- 
come individualistic. As a matter of fact it is 
an escape from individualism,” because the 
mystic returns to become “the channel 
through which the divine influence flows’ 
(Rad., 54). Ultimately Hinduism affirms 
spiritual individuality in its highest possible 
form: the richness of a mind which has re- 
alized Godlike values. The coéxistence of 
many individualities presupposes implicitly a 
principle which needs extraction: that is, the 
principle of the interpenetration of values, 
such as the sharing of the same truth or 
beauty by millions of minds. Such sharing of 
spiritual values does not diminish but en- 
hances them. The enhancement of value ex- 
periences in the cosmic is perhaps the ulti- 
mate reason why God creates worlds of hu- 
man beings at all. 

Hence, the author’s statement that “the in- 
dividual . . . has no ultimate worth as an 
individual” seems completely to invert the 
truth. Instead of becoming illusory, the 
evolving spiritual individuality becomes more 
real by increasing his power of consciousness 
or realization, and this is the essence of 
Hindu liberation, the basic positive meaning 
of liberation, namely, increasing power t 
control, to realize, supreme values. 

(c) Love. Similarly, when a Christia 
loves his neighbor, he is altruistic, but when 4 
Hindu loves his neighbor, he is “hedonistic. 
The Gita reiterates the idea that man’s dut) 
is to do his work efficiently, without attach 
ment to persons or things, and especially 
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without working for his own pleasure. Thus 
the Gita does “reject love in the fulfillment of 
the law” in this personal or selfish sense, but 
does so for two higher purposes: (1) to re- 
alize that balanced and happy state of justice 
which Plato recommended for a well-ordered 
society in which everybody “minds his own 
business well”; and (2) to realize more fully 
that universal love-wisdom by which the 
Lord may dwell more fully in the heart. 
The lofty Hindu conception of work is 
beautifully expressed in a recent newspaper 
article (Indian Express, June 1, 1953) by 
C. Rajagopalachari on the “Value of Hindu 
Philosophy in a Modern State” : “The Hindu 
scripture lays down in clear and emphatic 
terms the doctrine of work for the sake of so- 
ciety according to capacity and not for profit. 
. It furnishes the motive power for the 
altruistic performance of work by elevating it 
to the level of religious worship and piety. 
. It is only a spiritual faith that can make 
men work and enable them to find pleasure in 
working for the common weal. And this is 


the very doctrine of life that forms the kernel 


of Hindu religious thought and was preached 
so long ago in the Gita.” Thus Krishna says, 
“Looking to the welfare of the world, . . 
delighting in the good of all beings, . . . de- 
sirous of benefiting the world, shouldst thou 
do action.” (Gita 3:20, 3:25, 12:4.) Sev- 
eral similar passages may be found in the 
Mahabharata ; for example: ““A man seeking 
the well-being of others succeeds in acquiring 
good for himself; . those who are really 
good always try, by performing their own 
duties, to cause others to go to heaven” 
(12.273.12; 12.263.28). 

(d) Karma. As won as I read that the 
doctrine of karma is “a convenient rationali- 
zation,’ I discovered another specimen of 
blurring and slanting. This reference to the 
abuse of a doctrine hides from view one of 
the most important laws in the whole field of 
metaphysical ethics: the operation of reliable 
laws at every level of reality. The operation 
of this law in the caste system expresses 


three desirable ideals which could survive the 
demise of its defects: (1) to provide a defi- 
nite vocation for everyone in this life, which 
will (2) fit his biological endowments, and 
(3) carry forward the individual beyond the 
spiritual stage reached in previous incarna- 
tions. 

(e) Rebirth. Jesus, his disciples, and the 
people of the time, evidently took reincarna- 
tion for granted. 

In the newspaper article mentioned above 
Rajagopalachari gives a new social turn to 
the doctrine of rebirth: “Let us be re-born 
purified and better than we are. If we all try 
thus, the world will ultimately be a world full 
of good men. This is the plan of Vedanta, the 
eugenics of souls, a scientific plan to bring 
into existence a better breed of men.” 

(f) Sport. The author’s easy assertion 
that “lila . . . is void of any real value” pre- 
sents another shallow insight into Hinduism. 
This remarkable concept, especially de- 
veloped by the Sikhs, is a needful tonic for all 
gloomy Christians. Brahma takes an im- 
mense joy in his creations. For the Hindu, 
the dance and music are the most fitting sym- 
bols for expressing this delight. Hindus re- 
gard the famous Dancing Shiva as the most 
perfect sculptural expression of the continu- 
ing, fiery, divine creativity in the cosmos. 
The great Hindu scholar, Radhakamal Mu- 
kerjee, in The Social Function of Art, extols 
the rhythms and harmony of music as the 
most perfect artistic expression of divine life 
in the world. The neglect of beauty as an in- 
tegral component of reality is one of the scan- 
dals of Christian theologians. I possess a 
photograph of a painting called Rasa-Lila by 
Asit K. Haldar of Lucknow in which a group 
of maidens are dancing as Krishna plays a 
flute in their midst. Each dancer believes the 
divinity is dancing with her because, accord- 
ing to one interpretation, he moves so swiftly 
that he can dance with all at the same time. 
It is a magnificent artistic expression of the 
idea of the interpenetration of values. A fa- 
vorite name for the Supreme Mind among 
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the yogis is Satchitananda, meaning, Exist- 
ence-consciousness-bliss, and bliss, declares 
Shri Aurobindo, comprises joy, beauty, and 
love. 


4. The Doctrine of Salvation 


I feel cold and dismal when I compare the 
author’s conception of salvation with the 
“oceanic joy” of a Hindu saint who has at- 
tained salvation in his way. Gardner mani- 
fests a strong attachment to the negative and 
fractional conception of liberation. This term 
has both a lower and higher meaning in both 
Hinduism and Christianity, but he sticks 
close to both the lower meanings: for the 
Hindu, deliverance from rebirth; for the 
Christian, forgiveness for sin and guilt. In 
each case the remnant that is left behind re- 
sembles the chrysalis which a butterfly aban- 
dons as he sails forth into heavenly sunshine 
and wide spaces. It is a trifle in comparison 
with the abundance of life that unfolds after 
liberation. 

The need is exceedingly urgent now for 
Christian leaders of every kind to emphasize, 
celebrate, and disseminate that positive aspect 
of salvation which Jesus taught and exempli- 
fied. He commanded, or promised, “Be ye 
therefore perfect even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect” (Mt. 5:48). Perfection 
here means completeness or fullness of God- 
like qualities. Jesus expressed this fullness in 
four words: “I am the truth,” but truth here 
does not mean a set of abstract propositions 
but rich self-realization in the Hindu sense. 
Krishnamurti expressed the idea thus: 
“Truth is the completeness of thought and 
feeling in action in the present.” Paul’s 
equivalent is “having the mind of Christ” 
(I Cor. 2:16), or experiencing the fullness of 
God in the loving heart through the presence 
of Christ (Eph. 3:14-19). If a Christian 
wishes to know what salvation means in his 
tradition, he can find the supreme model in 
Jesus’ experience: being one with the Divine 
Father, with all the ethical power, security, 
and bliss which that union entails. But the 
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basic and abiding condition of this unity is 
love, exactly as it is in the Hindu faith. In 
the two highest commandments Jesus indi- 
cated the three objects of this creative love: 
God, one’s neighbor, and oneself. 

Hindu thought includes all three kinds of 
love in one comprehensive, all-powerful devo- 
tion, love of the Self, love of Brahma. A 
famous dialogue about this supreme love oc- 
curs in Upanishad Brihad-aranyaka 2:4. 
When the husband of a wise woman, Mai- 
treyi, was preparing to depart to become a 
forest hermit, she asked him about the way to 
immortality. The essence of his long answer 
is in the cryptic verse : “Verily, everything is 
not dear, that you may love everything ; but 
that you may love the Self through every- 
thing, therefore everything is dear.” This is 
the Hindu equivalent of Jesus’ saying, “Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness and all these things shall be added unto 
you” (Mt. 6:33). 

That profound fourth chapter in the Upan- 
ishad just mentioned repays re-reading many 
times. It displays in eloquent language two 
grand conceptions: the Supreme Self per- 
meates all reality ; love for this Cosmic Spirit 
is the condition for realizing all other values. 
The Hindu, therefore, would find incredible 
the statement that Brahma is not “actively 
and eternally engaged in the realization of the 
good.” In this tremendous passage the prin- 
ciple of love is indeed the “living principle to 
guide the individual in his relationships with 
society” and in all other relationships. 

When a man realizes this ineffable con- 
summate union with God, morality is indeed 
left behind because this encompassing love 
has resolved and transmuted those conflicts 
between good and evil which characterize 
morality. 


5. Four Modern Hindu Masters on Love 


Finally, let us note the place of love in the 
philosophy of four of the greatest spiritual 
masters of modern India. These masters are 
the fairest flowering in our century of the 
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IN SUPPORT OF ALTRUISM IN HINDUISM 


fundamental principles of classical Hinduism, 
and all of them acknowledge this debt, su- 
premely to the Upanishads. 

Swami Vivekananda declares: “The new 
religion . . . means faith in all, because you 
are all. Love for yourselves means love for 
all, for you are all one; love for animals, love 
for everything. . . . Love binds, love makes 
for that Oneness, . . . for love is Existence, 
God Himself, and all this is the manifestation 
of that One Love” (Jnana Yoga, 304, 308). 

Here are some further glimpses of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi's Ideas (by C. F. Andrews, 
193, 198, 247) : “Passive resistance was from 
the first a misnomer. ... Better: Soul- 
Force, or Love-Force. ... Love is the 
strongest force in the world.” 

One day when I asked Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, at his cottage at Santiniketan, a philo- 
sophical question, he replied, “I need not an- 
swer that. You will find my basic philosophy 
in Sadhana.” These exquisite essays are in- 
deed a profound and poetic expression of the 
quintessence of the Upanishads, from which 
there are dozens of quotations: of self, soul 
consciousness, and the Infinite, of action, 
love, and joy. Concerning love the poet says 
(Indian ed., 107): “Love is the ultimate 
meaning of everything around us. It is not a 
mere sentiment ; it is truth; it is the joy that 
is at the root of all creation. It is the white 


light of pure consciousness that emanates 
from Brahma.” (Just as I am finishing this 
essay I receive a letter dated March 1, 1954, 
from a devoted Hindu, R. N. Puri, who de- 
clares, “The Hindus . . . love to call God 
the Lord of Love.” ) 

Finally, I turn to the supreme master of 
our age, perhaps the profoundest thinker, 
mystic, and poet of the present century, Shri 
Aurobindo of Pondicherry. His two monu- 
mental works, The Life Divine, and the cos- 
mic epic poem, Savitri, are inexhaustible 
sources of universal wisdom. The poem de- 
rives its name from a heroic woman of Hindu 
legend who offered herself three times to 
Death to save her husband, until Death capit- 
ulated. In the long “ascent of life” from 
matter to Brahma, there comes a third stage 
in which mind progressively imposes its own 
law, the power of love, upon material exist- 
ence, and love becomes “the governing prin- 
cipie of development. ... The conscious 
preservation of individuality along with .. . 
self-giving and fusion with other individuals, 
is necessary for the working of the principle 
of love. . . . The more it [mind] gives, the 
more it receives and grows. . . . The true 
law of love is to establish an equal commerce 
in which the joy of giving is equal to the joy 
of receiving and tends in the end to become 
even greater” (The Life Divine, 187-189). 
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Reply to Professor Piper 


E. CLINTON GARDNER 


OTH the title and the first paragraph 
of Professor Piper’s rejoinder indi- 
cate his departure from the subject at 

hand: “Altruism in Classical Hinduism and 
Christianity”; in both instances he speaks 
only of “altruism in Hinduism.” In addition, 
he relies heavily upon such representatives of 
modern Hinduism as Radhakrishnan, Vive- 
kananda, and Gandhi who, while indebted to 
classical Hinduism, have been strongly influ- 
enced by other forces. 

The charge that I have overemphasized the 
differences between Hinduism and Christi- 
anity without equal regard to the similarities 
loses much of its force when it is remembered 
that my thesis (in Professor Piper’s words) 
“consists in warning ... scholars against 
overlooking important differences in compar- 
ing religions.” 

Professor Piper frequently interprets my 
remarks without due regard to their context. 
For example, when he accuses me of describ- 
ing the doctrine of karma as a “convenient 
rationalization,” he ignores the fact that a full 
reading of my comments reveals that the doc- 
trine was not so summarily evaluated ; indeed 
the point of the particular sentence to which 
he refers was that this doctrine is easily sub- 
ject to abuse. An even more blatant distor- 
tion occurs when he attributes to me a “nega- 
tive and fractional conception of liberation” 
and, by implication, of salvation. He disre- 
gards my exolicit description of “the richest 
possible life” for the Christian as one of “free, 
uncalculating self-giving service.” His sug- 
gestion elsewhere that I hold “that man is 
born a sinner” is gratuitous. 

Professor Piper defines as real “anything 
that can act or be acted upon,” and he de- 
clares that ethical experiences are actual 


forms of consciousness. He avoids the two 
basic questions: (a) What is the ground of 
the moral values at stake in ethical experi- 
ence? Are they dependent upon conscious- 
ness alone, as he implies, or are they 
grounded in the will of a transcendent God? 
Does he not undercut all ethical distinctions 
when he says that in mystical union with 
Brahman “morality is indeed left behind?” 
Similarly, (b) What is the metaphyical status 
of the experient of moral values? God, man, 
and neighbor are permanently separate exist- 
ent beings in Christianity ; in Hinduism “in- 
dividuality is an illusion” in the sense that 
man is viewed as part of Brahman and des- 
tined to be merged in mystical union with the 
other parts of Brahman. 

When Professor Piper declares that the 
“love of the Self” is “the Hindu equivalent of 
Jesus’ saying ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God .. .,’” he obscures differences concern- 
ing two important issues: (a) the reason for 
loving one’s neighbor (he agrees with Deus- 
sen : “because you are your neighbours”) and 
(b) the final destiny of man (absorption in 
Brahman vs. a Kingdom of God). 

Professor Piper neglects the differences 
between the Hindu concept of karma as the 
determinative factor in birth and the Chris- 
tian concept of man as made in the image of a 
God who out of love creates him for an eter- 
nal community, rather than for His “‘sport.” 
Moreover, the classical Hindu idea of trans- 
migration and the Christian doctrine of moral 
regeneration constitute two entirely different 
teachings. Finally, the characteristic mood 
of the Christian gospel is one of unconquer- 
able joy; but clearly such joy is quite differ- 
ent from the Self-contained bliss of an ulti- 
mately undifferentiated Supreme Mind. 
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The Strategy of Novelty 


H. H. WATTS* 


HAVE chosen the phrase, strategy of and that I might be blind to what lay else- 
novelty, to characterize the perception where: there was perhaps an open avenue 
that I have come to have about teaching — that I, at any rate, was neglecting. To pass 
the Bible to my undergraduate students at along that avenue one has, I thought, to work 
Purdue: a group whose predominating inter- out a strategy of novelty. 
ests are certainly technical and non-literary. Before I sketch this strategy, I should like 
The problem has been in my mind for some to define the teaching situation I had once 
time; but conversation with two friends has faced and, until awakened, thought I still 
led me to an answer. One friend, a teacher at faced: the blank wall, as I have called it. 
Purdue, complained of the difficulty he had Certainly, when I began to teach the Bible 
whenever he taught a work like Moby Dick (in 1935), my estimate was not incorrect 
in which allusions to biblical events are rife. when I supposed that my class contained a 
“My students,” he said, “not only do not majority of students to whom the Bible was 
know the allusions. They are somewhat af- already, at least in a strictly literal sense, an 
fronted when I suggest that they might have open book. My task at that time was to make 
had some religious background that would that phrase, an open book, figuratively true 
provide them with the explanations.” The also. On the one hand, I had to try to shake 
second remark, from a friend who teaches at up, to loosen, the imaginative muscles of 
a Liberal Arts college, seems to explain the some students: students who, whatever their 
factual observation which my first friend denomination, were at times muscle-bound by 
made, “Students,” my other friend said, certain dogmatic presuppositions about the 
‘have been brought up independent of the Bible and its nature. On the other hand, I 
Bible. Of course they can’t grasp allusions. had to keep dodging cross-fire from students 
But what I find most interesting about all this whose adolescence had been marked by one 
is that generations of students are passing great event (at least so far as I was con- 
through college to whom the Bible must ap- cerned): they had emancipated themselves, 
pear a novel book, rather than one that was grimly and painfully, from the tyranny that 
far too familiar.” religion, and, more than incidentally, the 
These remarks suggested to me that I Bible, had exercised over their spirits. The 
might be beating my fists against a blank wall Bible was to them a suspect monument which 
they had left behind and to which, for some 
“Professor Watts is a member of the English Very strange reason, they had elected to re- 
Department of Purdue University, where he teaches turn. I do not list the methods that were use- 
courses in religion and ethics. He is the author of fy! for dealing with this mixed student group. 
The Modern Reader’s Guide to the Bible. He is also For I wish to sketch the methods, somewhat 


the author of two critical studies of modern litera- 
ture recently published in England: Ezra Pound different, that I think possibly go” with my 


und the Cantos and Hound and Quarry. Hound and present public. It is a public in which dog- 
Quarry is a study of several important figures (e.g., matically inclined students and the self- 
‘lot, Yeats, Mann) with special reference to the emancipated still appear, it is true. But it is a 


Persisten igi necessities and themes in : : 
ce of religious nec - : group that is predominantly as the remarks of 
modern works whose authors, in many instances, 


have detached themselves from traditional or con- ™Y friends revealed it: & group made up of 
ventional forms of religious belief. persons innocent of either dogmatic assump- 
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tions about the Bible or dogmatic rejection. 
(I might roll the whole matter up in a ball 
and say that I commenced teaching the Bible 
at a time when faith was challenged ; I teach 
it now at a time when the issues of faith are 
not clearly known. ) 

To my present students, the Bible wears 
the guise of novelty; it has put aside the 
somewhat bedraggled robes of familiarity. If 
one is teaching a book or books which are 
new, which are often being encountered for 
the first time, what is the proper approach? 
Certainly not the sincere, and perhaps the 
somewhat tired, methods of apologetics ad- 
dressed to the devout and lapsed of previous 
college generations. We can remember that 
St. Paul was, in his day, an artist in the 
strategy of novelty. He moved out into a 
world where the conventional apologetic 
proper in Jerusalem and in the synagogues 
was misplaced activity. Paul’s strategy 
seemed often to come from this simple ques- 
tion: what do these strange people already 
know that I can use? 

Paul’s solution of this problem is a solution 
we know. I do not think it is our solution. If 
we are to commend the Bible and religion to 
the sort of group I suspect we face, we must 
say: What interests already exist in this 
group? What interests may we appeal to 
when the initial strangeness and novelty of 
the Bible no longer delight and startle? Our 
estimate here will vary, but we will certainly 
not waste much time appealing to a student’s 
recollection of his earlier contacts with the 
Bible. We lead him into a new land ; we must 
not minimize its newness. But we must sug- 
gest to him that it is also a familiar one. 

To be direct, this is what I do, and my par- 
ticular strategies may be mistaken; I do not 
think my perception of the need for them is. I 
know that my students have some familiarity 
with the course of history, at any rate, with 
the course of American history. I invoke rec- 
ognition of familiar situations and motives in 
the course of Hebrew history by the use of 
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prudently drawn parallel. By the time I en- 
counter them, most of my students subscribe 
to the doctrine of cultural determinism ; one 
makes a good deal of progress in one’s initial 
understanding of the Bible and Hebrew his- 
tory when one exploits the truths in this pop- 
ular doctrine, that is, when one points to the 
geographical, historical, and ethnological pre- 
conditions of Hebrew history. Most of my 
students, I observe, think of themselves as 
amateur psychologists (as do the rest of us). 
What a region there is in the Bible for the 
exercise of their talents when they have left 
exotic boundaries behind and read of Michal 
looking at David dancing before the ark and 
“despising him in her heart,” or read how 
David, who has earlier forgiven his enemies, 
commands his son Solomon not to let the 
“hoar hairs” of his enemies “go down in peace 
to the grave.” Finally, to conclude this sam- 
pling of explicit strategies, it is not fanciful to 
observe that in most of one’s students are 
pre-conditions of various curiosities we call 
religious. The students are in large part un- 
aware of the Old and New Testament an- 
swers. But they are, simply because of the 
human lot, asking the Old and New Testa- 
ment questions. They do not need contact 
with conventional religion to have asked, 
“What is man?” or what is time, or what is 
the nature of history. When the biblical an- 
swers to these questions turn up, it is not diffi- 
cult to remind the students that the question 
is not novel; nor is it difficult to sustain their 
curiosity about possible answers to these 
questions, including the biblical ones. 

Does all this take the students in the direc- 
tion of some act of faith? I do not know. But 
I do know that this strategy of novelty takes 
the students far beyond the starting point that 
is at present inescapable : the momentarily 
winning sparkle of novelty is gone, and the 
students find in the Bible much that is famil- 
iar even though it was not—my point—a 
work that was familiar at the outset. 
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Some Japanese Interpretations of the Bible 


GEORGE 


T must be pointed out that it is false and 
wrong to generalize too broadly on the 
“Japanese” point of view. Japanese 

minds are very much like our own, and the 
differences are mostly due to different em- 
phases in upbringing. I want to take up a 
very few of these differences in emphasis, and 
I hope they will remind us that since every 
branch of the human family has its own spe- 
cial gifts, the reading of the Bible by different 
peoples helps us all to benefit by varying and 
special insights into its meaning. 

Some years ago I listened to a Japanese 
woman explain to her hearers the story of the 
Lost Son. She had been a Christian for only 
a short time, and had besides been deprived 
of the advantages of a formal education, but 
she made me ashamed of my ignorance be- 
cause there were so many things in this story 
which had escaped my notice. Our American 
interpretation of this parable is usually 
limited to three individuals: The Lost Son, 
his Father, and to a lesser extent the Elder 
Brother. The whole story, to too many of us, 
turns on the sin of the Lost Son, his moral 
bankruptcy, and his decision to go home to 
acknowledge his sin and pay the penalty for 
it, without which no rehabilitation was pos- 
sible. Now this is the principal theme of the 
story, but our understanding of it is deficient 
unless we go beyond the younger son and see 
that other factors are involved which to other 
people may be equally important. The Japa- 
lese woman began her interpretation with 
the remark that the father and his two sons 
were responsible for the proper management 
ofa large estate, with many servants and 
their families dependent upon the head 
amily, She pointed out that these families all 
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patterned their conduct upon that of the head 
family. So the division of the living, and the 
fact that the younger son converted his share 
of the estate into liquid assets and then went 
away into a far country inflicted a hardship 
upon these servants and their families, and 
gave them besides a very bad example. Let 
me say right here that one of the great faults 
of Americans living in the Orient, including 
the missionaries, has been that they do not 
understand the attitude of the Oriental (at 
his best) toward a servant, who is more than 
a hireling, and in fact in many respects a 
member of the family itself. Our emphasis 
upon the servant as one who works for hire, 
and whose relation to his master is therefore 
a monetary one, is a little shocking to the Ori- 
ental. Japanese history teems with illustra- 
tions of the loyalty of the devoted servant, 
and his interest in the welfare of the family of 
which he was a part. 

To return to the parable: when the 
younger son came back in repentance, the 
servants also rejoiced, because their welfare 
was bound up with the welfare of the family. 

At the same time, it takes an Oriental to 
understand the full meaning of the contrition 
of the younger son when he resolved to ask 
his father not to treat him as a son any longer, 
but as a hired servant. There was a distinc- 
tion between the hereditary servant of a great 
estate or a noble family, and a hired servant 
who lived away from the property and 
worked only by the day or during a short pe- 
riod of pressure, such as the time of harvest. 
We might digress a little here by pointing out 
that the “good shepherd” in the tenth chapter 
of the Fourth Gospel may have been the son 
(or even the daughter, as was Rachel), but in 
most cases the shepherd was a trusted serv- 
ant. In the event of his illness or absence be- 
cause of some other emergency, somebody 
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would have to be “hired” to tide over the 
emergency, and this person, who did not be- 
long to the family, would not have any par- 
ticular interest in sacrificing himself to pre- 
serve the principal source of the family’s well- 
being: its flock of sheep. Now, for the prodi- 
gal son to lose his place in the family would 
be a terrible thing, because he would then not 
be buried in the ancestral plot, nor would his 
children share in the patrimony. This does 
not mean so much to Americans who are de- 
scended from people who abandoned (or fled 
from) their European backgrounds and most 
of whom severed all ties of family relationship 
when they came to America. How many 
Americans can trace their ancestry back more 
than a very few generations? I have seen 
family burial plots in Japan where literally 
thousands of individuals have been interred, 
their cremated ashes mingled with those of 
their remote ancestors. To be a part of the 
clan, to share in its heritage, and to be pro- 
tected by this small community of interest 
and affection, is something more deeply un- 
derstood and appreciated by an Oriental as 
compared with the comparatively rootless 
and nomadic society characteristic of most of 
the United States, where we tend to glorify 
the man who has the courage to break away 
from all ties and head out into the world com- 
pletely on his own. Toa Japanese the suicide 
of Ahithophel the Gilonite has a perfectly 
natural explanation. He was the head of his 
clan. When he saw that his advice for an im- 
mediate and vigorous pursuit of the fleeing 
David was not followed, he realized that for 
Absalom the game was lost, so he went home, 
set his affairs in order, and put an end to his 
life in order to protect the members of his clan 
from vengeance after David’s return. We no- 
tice that he was buried on the ancestral 
ground. He did not kill himself because of 
chagrin or pique because his advice had not 
been followed. In the same way Naboth re- 
fused to give up his ancestral lands, where his 
forefathers had been buried, and we notice 
that when Jezebel (who, by the way, had 
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been born a Tyrian princess) had him killed 
she took care to kill his sons as well, and this 
crime, we are told, shocked even the hard- 
bitten Jehu. 

The sin of the elder brother, with whom so 
many of us are tempted to sympathize, was 
worse than that of the prodigal, who after all 
sinned against himself, and who was capable 
of regeneration. The elder brother, from the 
Oriental point of view, represented a still 
greater menace to the community of the 
family, because his was the sin of pride. He 
obeyed his father’s commands, it is true, but 
in a servile fashion, and he did not acknow!l- 
edge the tie and the responsibility of kinship. 
He had his most intimate friends apart : “that 
I might make merry with my friends”; and 
he refused to admit his erring brother : “when 
this thy son came.” . . . In the end, such a 
man would do more harm to the group than 
the prodigal, because his pride made him in- 
capable of understanding the feelings and the 
qualities of others. Toa Japanese, no one can 
head the clan and undertake its responsibili- 
ties unless he knows how to deal with the 
needs and the deserts of every one of its mem- 
bers. 

So we see that the Japanese tend to empha- 
size the group and we tend to emphasize the 
rights of the individual. Both emphases have 
their advantages and their serious handicaps. 
We Americans believe that if we can only 
give each person the right and the oppor- 
tunity to make his own way with a minimum 
of interference from others, within certain 
practical limits, we shall then have not only 
healthy and normal individuals, but a society 
which will never suffer a dearth of leaders in 
all the different fields of human endeavor. 
We can point to many ills in the Japanese so- 
ciety which are the result of the frustration 
of the individual. The very difficulty in Japa 
just now is that they find it almost impossible 
to develop adequate leadership to guide thei 
nation, and this is due in great part to the fact 
that in their education they denied thei 
young people the right to think and act as 
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SOME JAPANESE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


they wished. On the other hand the Japanese 
quite justly point out that with all our boasted 
opportunities here in America, and with our 
land uncrowded with people, we have yet 
great human wastage because society allows 
the individual to sink or swim on his own, 
and that our loose family structure has pre- 
sented us with a juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem which is even now under investigation by 
our highest legislative authorities. In Japan 
the rigid family control brings all sorts of ten- 
sions into life, but on the other hand they look 
with horror upon our all-too-frequent dump- 
ing of elderly relatives into homes for the 
aged, where they have nothing to do but wait 
for death. In Japan a man who would thus 
get rid of his father or mother would be a 
social pariah, who could not be trusted in any 
business or social enterprise. 

The verbal forms of courtesy in the Bible, 
and especially in the Old Testament, are very 
striking. We notice them in Abraham’s de- 
meanor to the visiting angels, and in Abigail’s 
address to the outlaw David. These forms of 
address are a part of life in such a country as 
Japan, where the crowding of people makes 
some form of lubricant necessary to ease the 
frictions of society. The science of social re- 
lations may of course be carried to an ex- 
treme, but it is important in making and in 
keeping friends. Americans are sometimes 
puzzled by Luke’s version of the story of the 
Roman Centurion (in chapter seven), who 
sent intermediaries in behalf of his sick serv- 
ant instead of coming himself. It is the cus- 
tom in Japan to engage a trusted mutual 
friend, or “go-between” to negotiate a matter 
that seems to be delicate. A refusal can be 
made to the go-between without straining 
iuman relations, and by the same token a re- 
quest can be made with more appropriateness 
fit is not direct. This sense of delicacy is 
neither oblique nor suggestive of insincerity, 
ashas been charged. 

The missionary in Japan, if he really 
wishes to make himself one with the people 
he serves, keeps a “human relationship file.” 
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Since it is the custom to exchange visiting 
cards on every possible occasion, I had a 
great many of these. On the back of the card, 
or on another card clipped to it, were the sali- 
ent facts about the man who gave it to me, 
including deaths in the family and the num- 
ber of the children, and any felicitous or 
unfortunate events connected with the family. 
My Japanese secretary had among his duties 
the mastery of this file of information, and he 
was able to tell me that “The father of H 

died to-day three years ago,” or that “The 
eldest son of S will graduate from the 
University next week.” This would make it 
possible to keep in touch. When writing let- 
ters it was also necessary to include some 
facts about the family, for people who did not 
take the effort to interest themselves in these 
human affairs were considered to be men who 
could not be completely trusted. Finally, if 
fires, which were of almost daily occurrence, 
broke out, there were always friends or ac- 
quaintances who lived in the vicinity of the 
fire, if they were not indeed afflicted them- 
selves by the fire. It was necessary then to 
call to give help or at least to express concern. 
Such courtesies were comforting indeed. 
Once a small fire in my neighborhood 
brought me eighty-two visitors that same 
evening, and it was necessary to stand at the 
front gate to save them time in making the 
round of the neighborhood. If it had been my 
own house, I would have received actual help 
in goods or money. And again, in Japan, one 
had a peculiar and personal responsibility to 
one’s “five neighbors,” including those on 
either side of him and the three nearest ones 
across the street. When I was away from 
home my immediate neighbors watched over 
my house to see that no unauthorized person 
entered it. Such customs help us to under- 
stand why it was possible for Jesus to send 
his disciples out on an evangelistic mission 
with no money and with only the clothing 
they wore, because they were in their own 
neighborhood. His adjuration to “resist not 
evil, and if any man would have thy coat, let 
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him have thy cloak also,” is easy to under- 
stand when we remember the close-knit Ori- 
ental neighborhood in a well-settled commu- 
nity, and we can see the difficulty of applying 
such ideals of conduct in an American city, 
where people often do not know those who 
live on the same floor in their own apartment 
house. 

The Hebrews were wonderful story-tell- 
ers, and their tales are vivid indeed. There is 
a great deal of onomatopoeia, as anyone who 
has read the 29th Psalm in the Hebrew can 
well see. One of the regrets I often had as a 
missionary in Japan was that more of the 
Bible had not been translated into the Japa- 
nese vernacular, instead of into a stilted and 
archaic form of Japanese. I have seen a few 
passages done by a skilful translator, and 
these were wonderfully appealing, for in 
Japan the tradition of the professional story- 
teller is not yet dead. The spoken Japanese is 
closer to the days of the Hebrew narrator 
than is the English, and I would far rather 
hear a talented Japanese Sunday School 
teacher tell a Bible story than anyone I have 
hitherto heard in the English language. The 
Japanese have many words which imitate the 
sounds of things. If a Japanese should de- 
scribe the coming of a thunderstorm, for ex- 
ample, as I have heard one tell of the ap- 
proach of the storm to Elijah on Mount Car- 
mel, the words are so imitative that it is 
hardly necessary to know the language. Let 
me illustrate: It is a hot day, and the sun 
shines down with great heat, “jiri-jiri;” the 
people move about listlessly, with their 
wooden clogs sounding “karan-karon” on the 
ground, and a woman weaving languidly in 
the next house makes her loom go “sassato.” 
But the clouds begin to mass in the heavens, 
and the distant lightning flickers “hika-pika!” 
and the thunder mutters “goro-goro”! The 
people become alarmed, and rush about with 
their clogs now sounding “hakaran-hakaran!” 
and “gata-gata!”’ and they snatch their laun- 
dry off the wash-lines with a “gasa-gasa’”’ and 
a “goshi-goshi,” and they slide shut their rain 
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doors with a “kachin-to” and a “pishan-to,”’ 
while the lightning goes “hika-pika” and the 
thunder rolls “goro-goro, todoro-todoro!” 
Finally, the rain falls, at first in drops here 
and there, “potsu-potsu!” and then more 
steadily, “para-para!” and finally in a down- 
pour, “zd-ca!” 

One of the greatest indictments of the 
American people is their neglect and abuse of 
the natural world about them. When we con- 
sider how we have squandered the natural re- 
sources of this continent during a little more 
than two hundred years, our shame and re- 
sponsibility are heavy. A reading of the 
Bible, from the first chapter of Genesis, 
shows that the Hebrews regarded themselves 
as responsible to God for their use of the 
world and its gifts. This is especially true of 
the prophets, and of Hosea most of all. It is 
what we might expect of him, since he inter- 
preted life and religion as expressions of love. 
In his short book there are many references 
to animals, birds, flowers, clouds, trees, and 
the like, as though he thought himself one 
with his native land, and brother to his hills 
and springs.. The modern Jews of Palestine 
are like him. It is said that when one crosses 
Palestine in an airplane, the places where the 
Jews live often stand out because of newly- 
planted forests, and their efforts to build up 
the soil show in patches of spreading green. 
This passionate love of the soil and their de- 
termination to build up the land should win 
them our deepest sympathy. Of course their 
need for food and a place to live helps to 
prompt their efforts, but I do not believe that 
this work on the land can be explained purely 
in terms of economic necessity. 

The Japanese can appreciate this feeling of 
oneness with the land, because their own 
Shinto mythology teaches them that the pri- 
mordial gods, Izanagi and Izanami, were the 
parents, first of gods, and then of the rivers, 
mountains, lakes and forests of Japan. Some 
of the gods later lost their divine status and 
became human beings. Thus the tradition in 
Japan is that just as every man bears in his 
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body the elements of the earth, so he is 
brother to his land, because both have been 
born of the same mother. With such an atti- 
tude, is it any wonder that the Japanese, all 
things considered, have caused such little 
wear and tear upon their environment? The 
conservationists say that when we take into 
account the dense population of Japan, and 
the length of their history, it is remarkable 
how little they have befouled their rivers, de- 
stroyed the natural cover of their hills, and 
eroded their soils. It is time that we Ameri- 
cans learn from the Hebrew and the Japa- 
nese, and begin to live with our land instead 
of regarding the realm of nature as something 
alien which we must subdue and exploit. 

If there were time, it would be interesting 
to take up a number of the minor points 
which are brought to one’s attention when 
reading the Bible with a Japanese. I need 
mention only a few, with the assurance that 
there are a great many. For example, when 
the disciples quarreled over the question as to 
who should sit on the right hand and who on 
the left, it is plain that the right side was the 
more sought after. Now in Japanese history 
the left hand was the more honorable, for the 
emperor always sat facing the south, and 
since the sun rose on his left, the Minister of 
the Left had a higher rank than the Minister 
of the Right. Or take another illustration : 
Paul writes to Philemon, “Refresh my bowels 
in the Lord.” It is better for us here to use 
the term “heart,” since that is for us the seat 
of the affections, and indeed of life itself. But 
the Japanese are like many other Orientals in 
preferring to regard the intestines as the seat 
of life. This is why the Japanese warriors 
used to stab themselves in the abdomen when 
they performed the “hara-kiri”: they were 
striking at the seat of life. I have heard Japa- 
nese say frankly that the idea of the heart as 
the center of life and of affection is a disgust- 
ing notion: a small, pulsating, stinking organ 
with its dark chambers gorged with swishing 
blood! Besides, as they say, does not every 
man begin his physical life within the belly of 
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his mother? Or again, take the biblical em- 
phasis upon the cleansing power of blood. 
This is an idea which Japanese find it hard to 
understand, since they have never had much 
of a tradition of animal sacrifice. “Washed in 
the blood of Jesus” is a horrifying idea to 
them, and I need only lay stress upon this by 
reminding you that the lowest and foulest 
place in the Buddhist Hell is a sea of blood. 

It has been said that the Old Testament is 
the Book of God because it is the Book about 
God. Certainly the Hebrews were a people 
who were always conscious of the God they 
worshipped. It seems to me that in this pres- 
ent age we Americans could imitate them in 
this respect. They took their laws from the 
Lord on Mount Sinai; Jesus was transfig- 
ured on the high mountain ; the Hebrews re- 
vered Gerizim and Nebo. We name our 
grandest mountains after men: Mts. Wash- 
ington, Mitchell, Whitney, and Rainier. The 
American Indians knew better with regard 
to the last of these, because they called the 
towering volcano in the northwest Tacoma, 
which means “The Home of the Great 
Spirit,” instead of naming it for an obscure 
British naval officer. The Tibetans know bet- 
ter: they call the loftiest mountain of the 
earth Chomo Lungma, “The Goddess- Mother 
of the World ;” but we call it Everest, after a 
surveyor! The Japanese do not name their 
greatest landscape features after mere men, 
and in their traditions and teaching they are 
much more conscious of the Deity. 

Lastly, ‘let me refer to one more Japanese 
emphasis. They have said, and often, that 
one of the most appealing\things about Jesus 
was that one of his own disciples betrayed 
him. This is a tribute to his honest, trusting, 
and selfless nature. They say the same thing 
about Abraham Lincoln, and that the man 
who can be deceived is more to be regarded 
than the astute and suspicious one who per- 
ceives all traps. They like to tell of one of 
their great captains, Nobunaga, of the six- 
teenth century. As a young man he was wild 
and profligate. His tutor, Masahide, remon- 
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strated with him in vain. Finally, seeing that 
evil courses were going to ruin Nobunaga 
and his house, the tutor dressed himself in the 
white garments of death, seated himself be- 
fore a final letter of protest, and ceremonially 
killed himself. This lesson caused the young 
lord to repent and to follow new and better 
ways. Nobunaga afterwards became the mas- 
ter of nearly all of Japan, and his school of 
generals was renowned in Japanese history. 
Nobunaga was a rough and violent man, but 
trusted his subordinates, and this enabled one 
of them to take advantage of him and kill him 
by treachery. A later captain of the same era, 
Ieyasu by name, did achieve the mastery of 
all of Japan, and founded a family that ruled 
it for more than two centuries. He was a su- 
premely clever man, and no one ever got the 
better of him, either in war or in intrigue. 
His suspicious nature made him destroy 
many vassals who became powerful and influ- 
ential, whatever their loyalty. The Japanese 
much prefer the violent but trustful Nobu- 
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naga to the astute but suspicious Ieyasu, and 
in the same way they revere the David who 
could acknowledge his sins, and the Paul who 
was so honest that he sometimes failed to 
govern his tongue. 

Just as the Japanese can read certain pages 
of the Bible with more understanding than 
we, sO we can interpret for them. A young 
missionary once strove to explain parts of 
First Corinthians to a group of Japanese 
ministers, and since he was dealing with the 
factious and individualistic Greeks, he was 
able to clear up many things which had mys- 
tified the Japanese. “How wise you Ameri- 
cans are, and how well you understand the 
Bible!” they said to him. This is as it should 
be, for, as I said at the beginning, all peoples 
have their special insights, and if we can get 
them all into the heritage of the Bible, we 
would then come to a real knowledge and un- 
derstanding of this marvelous guide to moral 
and religious life. 
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Abbreviations: ET, Expository Times; Intr, Inter- 
pretation; JBL, Journal of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis; JTS, Journal of Theological Stud- 
ies; TZ, Theologische Zeitschrift; T, Theology; 
ZNTW, Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 


I, Introduction 
(1) Lexicography 


Bauer, Walter, Griechisch-Deutsches Worter- 
buch su den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. Berlin: Alfred 
Tépelmann, 1952. This 4th edition of Bauer’s lexi- 
con is now complete, succeeding the 3rd edition of 
1937. The new volume is considerably larger than 
its previous counterparts. 


Bird, C. H., “Some yap clauses in St. Mark’s 
Gospel” (JTS, Oct., 1953, Vol. iv, No. 2, 171-187). 
The writer concludes that “the gar clauses in Mark 
are signposts by which the evangelist points the way 
from the outlines of empirical observation back to 
meaningful prophecy and thence far beyond to him 
who spoke and speaks.” 


Friedrich, Gerhard, Theologisches Worterbuch 
sum Neuen Testament, Band v, Lieferungen 11-14, 
pp. 641-896. 1952-3. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag. These most recent additions to Kittel’s 
famous lexicon bring to a conclusion Jeremias’s 
long article on mais 6eod and further contain articles 
on such important words as wapafodn, wapdxdnTOos, 
rapbévos, mapovola, and mdoxa (only its beginning). 


Moule, C. F. D., An Idiom Book of New Testa- 
ment Greek. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
pp. x & 241. 1953. This book, undertaken at the 
suggestion of the late J. M. Creed, looks like and 
partakes of the character of Burton’s Moods and 
Tenses—it might almost be Burton brought down- 
to-date! Professor Moule knows and uses the latter 
work but also numerous others of much more re- 
cent date. The book contains extensive reference 
to bibliography in its field. After a short opening 
chapter on “The Language of the New Testament,” 
the author discusses in order the Verb, Nouns, Ad- 


jectives, Participles, the Article, Pronouns, the In- 
finitive, various types of clauses, commands, pro- 
hibitions, wishes, Indirect Speech, Questions, and 
Adverbs. There are interspersed short chapters on 
particles also. Short chapters at the end deal with 
Semitisms, Latinisms, and matters of Style. The 
writer makes independent judgments on many 
points. 


Nygren, Anders, Agape and Eros, translated by 
P. S. Watson. London: S.P.C.K. pp. 764. 1953. 
This is a useful reprint of Nygren’s great book in 
which both parts are published in one volume. 


Miller, M. S. and J. L., Harper’s Bible Diction- 
ary. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. pp. xi- 
851; 16 Maps and 531 Photographs and Line Draw- 
ings. This one-volume dictionary of the Bible repre- 
sents the labors of many scholars throughout a long 
period of years. It is particularly notable for its 
archaeological and historical articles. The maps 
are those of G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson. 


(2) The Text and Versions 


Kim, K. W., “Origen’s Text of Matthew in His 
Against Celsus” (JTS, Apr., 1953, Vol. iv, No. 1, 
42-49). The author finds Origen’s text “closer to 
Codex 1 and 1582 than to any other witnesses”. 
Next to these stand Aleph BL 0 118.209. 


Phillips, J. B., The Gospels Translated into Mod- 
ern English. London: Geoffrey Blas, 1952. pp. viii 
and 243. In this volume Phillips pursues much the 
same course as in, and adopts a style akin to, his 
former work on the Epistles. The Introductions to 
the gospels, as well as the text itself, exhibit a gen- 
erally conservative attitude, though the author ac- 
cepts the usual solution of the Synoptic Problem 
and the dates assigned for the writing of the gos- 
pels. There is possibly less originality displayed 
here than in the former work. 


Sahlin, Harald, “Einige Textemendationen zum 
Romerbrief” (TZ, Mar./Apr., 1953, Vol. 9, No. 9, 
92-100). The author would correct the text of Ro- 
mans at 2:15f; 28f; 5:5f; 6:16-20; and 13:4. 
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Vogeli, Alfred, “Lukas und Euripides.” (TZ, 
Nov./Dec., 1953, Vol. 9, No. 6, 415-438). Research 
into the possible acquaintance of Luke with Euri- 
pides. The author concludes that “there is no lit- 
erary connection, only a certain similarity as re- 
gards motif.” 


Wikgren, A., “Additional Armenian New Testa- 
ment Manuscripts in the Kurdian Collection.” (JBL, 
June, 1953, Vol. Ixxii, No. 2, 115-126). Supple- 
ments previous lists of the same collection given in 
JBL in 1936, 1940, and 1945. The current list in- 
cludes 37 Mss. ranging from the ixth to xviith cen- 
turies. 


(3) Literary Criticism 


Beasley-Murray, G. R., “The Rise and Fall of 
the Little Apocalypse Theory.” (ET, Aug., 1953, 
Vol. Ixiv, No. 11, 346-9). A useful review of the 
history of the theory. The writer believes that the 
chapter (Mark 13) yields “valuable insights” into 
the mind of Jesus and should not be overlooked in 
any account of his teaching. 


Carroll, K. L., “The Expansion of the Pauline 
Corpus.” (JBL, Dec., 1953, Vol. Ixxii, No. 4, 
230-7). The author concludes that “Tatian may 
have been the person who expanded the Pauline 
corpus by dividing both the Corinthian and the 
Thessalonian correspondence and by adding the 
Pastoral Epistles.” 


Casey, R. P., “St. Mark’s Gospel” (T, Oct., 
1952, Vol. lv, No. 388, 362-370). This is in large 
part an analysis of the recent works of Philip Car- 
rington, Austin Farrer, and Vincent Taylor on 
Mark, presented as evidencing the trends of scholar- 
ship in this area during the past thirty years. 


Dodd, C. H., According to the Scriptures. 1953. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. pp. 145. The 
author accepts and examines in great detail the 
view of F. C. Burkitt and Rendel Harris relative 
to the existence of testimonia—lists of texts from 
the O. T. compiled for the use of evangelists and 
other apologists for the Christian Faith. He goes 
beyond the two scholars mentioned in suggesting 
that the selection consisted, not of isolated texts, 
but rather of “some parts of scripture ... as ap- 
propriate sources from which testimonia might be 
drawn.” The book is exceedingly suggestive and 
stimulating. 


Filson, F. V., “Opening the New Testament.” 
1952. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, pp. 224. 
This is a popularly written “Introduction” dealing 
with each of the books of the N.T. in turn, and 
intended for teachers and students of the Bible 
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school type. Each chapter closes with “Reading 
Hints.” It is a model of popular writing on the 
part of a competent scholar. 


Henshaw, T., New Testament Literature—In the 
Light of Modern Scholarship, 1952. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. pp. 454. This book 
is an “Introduction” of the usual pattern, not too 
technical for popular reading or the college class- 
room. The author does not present new views of 
his own but gives a careful summary of scholarly 
positions. It is comprehensive, presenting opposing 
views on important issues. 


Knox, W. L. and Chadwick, H., The Sources of 
the Synoptic Gospels, Vol. 1—St. Mark, 1953. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. pp. xiv-162. 
This book represents an attempt to “deal with the 
Synoptic Gospels not as collections of anecdotes 
but as compilations of sources underlying Mark 
and the hypothetical Q, and also the matter pe- 
culiar to Luke and Matthew.” Dr. Knox isolates 
some nine major independent units, together with 
other materials, of which at least two must go 
back as early as A.D. 40 in written form. 


Manson, T. W., “St. Paul in Greece—The Let- 
ters to the Thessalonians,” Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Vol. 35, No. 2, Mar., 1953, pp. 
428-447. The writer adds several reasons of his 
own to those of Joh. Weiss for regarding 2 Thess. 
to have been written by Paul previous to 1 Thess. 


Oke, C. C., “The Rearrangement and Transmis- 


sion of Mark ix:11-13.” (ET, Mar., 1953, Vol. 
Ixiv, No. 6, 187f). Dr. Oke suggests a new ar- 
rangement—viz. to read in the order vs. 11, 12a, 13, 
12b—as well as to translate the end of v. 12—“And 
how does it stand written of the Son of Man? He 
must ‘suffer extremely’ and ‘be counted as noth- 
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Taylor, Vincent, “The Order of Q.” (JTS, Apr., 
1953, Vol. iv, No. 1, 27-31). Professor Taylor 
suggests that, not only was there a Q document 
which Mtt and Lk employed, but also that in gen- 
eral there are “manifest signs of a common order 
in Mtt and Lk” of this document. 


Williams, C. S. C., “The Date of Luke-Acts.” 
(ET, June, 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 9, 283f). The 
writer suggests that the order of writing may be 
“(a) an early draft of Gospel material, (b) Acts, 
then (c) the Third Gospel,” and that Acts may have 
been written between A.D. 66 and 70. 


(4) Historical Criticism 


Baeck, Leo, “Haggadah and Christian Doctrine,” 
an article in the Hebrew Union College Annual, 
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Vol. 23, Part I, pp. 549-560. 1950-1. In Pesikta 
de-Rab Kahana is a sermon by R. Yizhak Nappaha 
preached on the Sabbath of Hanukkah (3rd or 4th 
cent. C.E.). In the latter Shelomno is identified 
with God and the shocking statement is made that 
He is crowned “by His mother.” R. Eleazar is 
quoted as identifying Israel with the “mother” in- 
tended—a sort of term of endearment like “my 
sister” “my daughter,” also applied to her by Deity. 
The sermon is of historical interest in view of the 
developing doctrine of the Virgin as “the mother 
of God.” 


Bieder, Werner, “Um den Ursprung der Christ- 
lichen Taufe im Neuen Testament.” (TZ, May/ 
June, 1953, Vol. 9, No. 3, 161-173). A reply to 
Markus Barth’s “Die Taufe—ein Sakrament?” 
Bieder understands Christian Baptism to be the 
sign which God recognizes of Man’s relation to the 
work of Christ, on the one hand, and in which 
Man acknowledges his attachment to the Com- 
munity of Believers with all that implies, on the 
other. 


Cullmann, Oscar, Petrus, Jiinger—Apostel— 
Martyrer. 1952. Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag. pp. 282. 
Also Peter, Disciple—Apostle—Martyr, transl. by 
F. V. Filson. 1953. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. pp. 252. A comprehensive study by the 
well-known Swiss scholar in which he endeavors to 
examine all the pertinent evidence relative to the 
historical, exegetical, and theological questions 
which concern Peter. There are separate chapters 
dealing with the subtitles, as well as others sug- 
gested by the exegetical and theological problems. 
These cluster about Matt. 16:17-19. Cullmann does 
not believe that the pope spoke accurately “in his 
Christmas message of December 23, 1950” to the 
effect that the grave of Peter had been found. He 
does, however, agree that “the excavations speak 
in favor of the report that the execution of Peter 
took place in the Vatican district.” As for Matt 
16:17ff, he argues that it is genuine and holds that 
it means that Jesus founded his Church on “the 
apostles, and among them Peter is the most im- 
portant.” However, no principle of “succession” 
from him can “be justified either from Scripture 
or from the history of the ancient Church.” 


Dibelius, M. and Kiimmel, W. G., Paul, 1953. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press. pp. vii and 172. 
Professor Kiimmel remarks that about six and a 
half chapters of this book are by the pen of the 
late Martin Dibelius, the latter third of the book 
by himself, with corrections here and there through- 
out as well. It is intended as a popular work but 
one embodying the best of modern scholarship. The 


book contains many judicious passages—e.g. re- 
garding Paul’s so-called “epilepsy” (pp. 42ff), his 
rabbinic training under Gamaliel (p. 33 f), the na- 
ture of his conversion (pp. 50ff), the account of 
the Jerusalem Council (pp. 128ff), Paul’s trial and 
release and trip to Spain (pp. 141 ff). 


Finegan, Jack, Rediscovering Jesus, 1952. New 
York: Association Press, pp. 176. This is a book 
of “sermonic essays based on the life of Jesus.” 
It discusses three modern reconstructions of the 
fact of Christ—viz. “the historic Jesus,” “the pro- 
phetic Jesus,” and “the apocalyptic Jesus.” The 
author then proceeds to go beyond these modern 
reconstructions with a view to bringing Jesus home 
to his readers as “the personal Christ” and “the 
Light of the World.” The latter half of the book 
contains a popular account of “the message of 
Jesus.” 


Knox, John, Criticism and Faith, 1952. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pp. 128. The 
thesis of this book is that the Church’s faith de- 
pends upon its living “memory” of Jesus—a mem- 
ory stimulated by the Spirit at all times pres- 
ent in the Church. As a result of this memory, the 
author holds, the Church’s faith is independent of 
the scientific enquiry of the historian and his con- 
clusions regarding the events recorded in the gos- 
pels. The Church knows in advance that historical 
research can only verify its memory. Criticism, 
therefore, cannot destroy faith. 


Lauterbach, J. Z., Rabbinic Essays, 1951. Cin- 
cinnati: Hebrew Union College Press. pp. xvi & 
570. This posthumously-published work by the 
late professor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union 
College is of special interest as he played a very 
large part in creating the modern sympathetic ap- 
proach on the part of Christian scholarship toward 
Pharisaic Judaism. The last essay in the book is 
a thorough-going enquiry into the evidence for 
“Jesus in the Talmud” (pp. 473-570). This evi- 
dence, he holds, is of value, not as “convincing 
proof that he actually existed” (p. 477), but be- 
cause from it we may learn “what the reaction of 
Judaism to Christianity, in its formative period, 
was” (p. 480). 


Manson, T. W., The Servant-Messiah—A Study 
of the Public Ministry of Jesus, 1953. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. pp. vi & 104. Professor 
Manson here discusses briefly the Hope of Judaism 
for a Messiah, his Herald in the person of the Bap- 
tist, and the principles, practice, passion, and resur- 
rection of our Lord. He believes that Jesus had 
what is usually termed a “messianic consciousness,” 
but that he combined his belief in his own Messiah- 
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ship with equal assurance that “just because he is 
Messiah he must be pre-eminently God’s servant” 
(p. 57). He is also Son of Man—a term descrip- 
tive also of the true Israel of God—and as such he 
is “the embodiment of the true Israel” (pp. 73f), 
along lines suggested by the concept of “corporate 
personality” as conceived by the prophets. 


Scott, E. F., The Crisis in the Life of Jesus, 1952. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. vii & 152. 
The Cleansing of the Temple is the “crisis” in 
question: it is Jesus’ “Rubicon,” so to speak, ac- 
cording to the author. After this event there was 
for Jesus no going back, for the reason that therein 
he made his clearest claim to being the Messiah. 
His primary interest was in worship, not in ethics, 
in the means whereby men realize their religious ob- 
ligations and achieve right attitudes toward God. 
When he cleansed the Temple, therefore, he chal- 
lenged the authorities and their claims relative to 
the Temple—it was he as the Messiah who alone 
had final authority in this domain, the domain of 
religion, and “his work as Messiah was to bring 
men into a right relation to God.” (p. 96). This 
has been the presumed function of the Temple and 
so Jesus claims authority over it. 


Torrey, C. C., “The Aramaic Period of the Nas- 
cent Christian Church” (ZNTW, Band 44, Heft 34, 
1952-3, 205-223). This is a discussion particularly 
of a “Hebrew-Aramaic List of Books of the Old 
Testament in Greek Transcription” found on fol. 
76a of the codex which contains 2nd Clement and 
the Didache and which was first published by 
Bishop Bryennios in 1883. Dr. Torrey contends 
that it is undoubtedly a first century document and 
so confirms the Aramaic character of the first cen- 
tury Church, as in parallel columns it has both 
Aramaic and Greek names of the books and evi- 
dently was intended for wide distribution. 


Turner, H. E. W., Jesus, Master and Lord, 1953. 
London: A. R. Mowbray and Co. pp. 377. This is 
a comprehensive account of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. It discusses the problems usually raised 
in books on “Introduction” as a background for the 
body of the work. The apocryphal gospels and 
other non-canonical sources for the life of Jesus, 
Form- and Source Criticisms, and the like all come 
in for discussion. Professor Turner (Durham) has 
produced a very usable compendium of present-day 
positions and at the same time exercises at many 
points an independent judgment on debated points. 

Wilson, R. M’L., “Philo and the Fourth Gospel” 
(ET, Nov., 1953, Vol. Ixv, No. 2, 47-49). Dr. Wil- 
son holds that “the works of Philo indeed afford a 
valuable clue, but not to the source of the ideas 
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which John is concerned to express. Rather do the 
methods of Philo shed light on the methods of John, 
his writings show the nature of the ideas and aspira- 
tions which then were current.” 


Yerkes, R. K., Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Re- 
ligions and Early Judaism, 1952. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, pp. xix & 267. The contents of 
this book made up the Hale Lecture at Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary for 1951. It con- 
tains chapters on Modern and Ancient Meanings of 
Sacrifice, The Significance of Religion, The Early 
Development of Sacrifice, Exorcism, Incantation, 
and Hepatoscopy, Blood Rites, Propitiation and 
Conciliation in Greco-Roman Religions, Votive Of- 
ferings, The Eating of Sacrifices, The Greek Thusia, 
Jewish Sacrifices and Christian Sacrifice. Text, 
notes, and tables contain numerous Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin word-studies. The work represents a 
piece of independent research extending over forty 
years. There appears to be adequate attention— 
though not of a voluminous nature—to the relevant 
literature. 


II. Exegesis 


Cunliffe-Jones, H., “The Problems of Biblical 
Exposition” (ET, Oct., 1953, Vol. Ixv, No. 1, 4-7). 
A plea for a “public discussion” of the problems in- 
volved that “new ways of expounding the Bible” 
may be “shared widely by Christian people.” 


Dodd, C. H., “Note on John 21:24” (JTS, Oct., 
1953, Vol. iv. No. 2, 212f). Professor Dodd sug- 
gests that this verse means, not that the “beloved 
disciple” was the author of the Fourth Gospel, but 
rather that “it is ‘well known’” that the statement 
in v. 23 “rests on the authority of the beloved disci- 
ple himself,” the tauta of v. 24 referring only to 
Jesus’ words in chap. 21 at most. 


Dodd, C. H., The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1953. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
pp. xi & 478. This large volume is not a com- 
mentary in the ordinary sense, though it succeeds 
in throwing much light on individual passages, as 
well as covers nearly every verse, as reference to 
the Index will indicate. Rather it discusses in three 
Parts the “Background,” “Leading Ideas,” and “Ar- 
gument and Structure” of the book. Among othe: 
topics, the author deals with the Hermetic Litera- 
ture, Rabbinism, Gnosticism, and Mandaism in Part 
I. He concludes from his study of these forms of 
religious expression that none of them underlie or 
contribute directly to John’s thought. The best that 
may be said for them is that they represent the 
milieu in which the Johannine presentation of the 
gospel was formed and against which it is to be un- 
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derstood; but there was no “substantial borrowing 
on one side or the other” (a remark made of the 
Hermetic corpus on p. 53, but almost equally well 
applying to the others). There is an illuminating 
discussion of such terms as Symbolism, Eternal 
Life, Truth, Faith, Logos, et al in the Johannine 
context. In the third Part of the work, Professor 
Dodd exhibits his belief in the essential integrity of 
the text of the Fourth Gospel and discusses its ar- 
gument essentially as it now reads—except for the 
pericope adulturae, which he holds formed no part 
of the same. 


Dunkerley, R., “The Bridegroom Passage” (ET, 
July, 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 10, 303f). Dr. Dunkerley 
suggests that this is merely “a contingent forecast” 
which we find in Mark 2:20 and parallels, akin to 
that in Jer. 23:5-8. “The cross was not an irrevoca- 
ble destiny independent of man’s reaction to His 
message.” But “Jesus knew full well what might 
be and warned His hearers of it.” 


Hunter, A. M., Design for Life, 1953. London: 
S.C.M. Press. pp. 124. This little book is “an ex- 
position of the Sermon on the Mount, its making, its 
exegesis, and its meaning.” It is divided into three 
parts, of which the first deals with critical matters 
including the structure of the “sermon,” the second 
with exegesis, the third with larger problems of the 
sermon’s interpretation in relation to the gospel and 
the ethic of Jesus. Hunter concludes with R. Nie- 
buhr and T. W. Manson that “the ethic of Jesus 
springs from His gospel” and that the “tone” of the 
sermon is “prophetic, not legal” (p. 98). It is a 
“Gesinnungs-ethik”— that is, it gives “direction, 
rather than directions” (p. 99). 


Johnson, Sherman, The Joy of Study, 1951. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. pp. xii & 163. These are 
“papers on the New Testament and related subjects 
presented to honor Frederick Clifton Grant” on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. There are thir- 
teen of the essays, written by as many representa- 
tive American N.T. scholars. In an appendix is to 
be found a convenient listing of Professor Grant’s 
writings; it is an amazing list covering some four- 
teen pages and does not include his many book re- 
views in theological journals! 


McCasland, S. V., “Abba, Father” (JBL, June, 
1953, Vol. Ixxii, No. 2, 79-91). The author suggests 
that the phrase should be translated “O God, my 
Father,” or else, “O God, our Father,” and that as 
used by Paul and Mark, Abba was “a well-known 
metonymn for God.” 


Mackay, John, “God’s Order: The Ephesian Let- 
ter and This Present Time.” 1953. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. pp. xii & 214. The epistle is treated 
topically in this little book, though in general the 
outline of the same is followed. It contains chapters 
on Perspectives (dealing with introductory mat- 
ters), The Great Rift (Sin), God’s Unveiled Secret, 
New Men in Christ, The Fullness of Christ and 
the like. 


Mae, Olaf, “Das irdische und das himmlische 
Heiligtum” (TZ, Jan./Febr., 1953, Vol. 9, No. 1, 
23-29). The writer solves the well-known difficulty 
in Hebr. 9:4f by pointing out that for Hebrews the 
heavenly sanctuary differs from the earthly in hav- 
ing no veil between the Holy Place and the Most 
Holy Place. 


Mitton, C. L., “Romans vii Reconsidered—1.” 
(ET, Dec., 1953, Vol. Ixv, No. 3, 79-81). An im- 
portant review of the exegesis of this crucial pas- 
sage—to be followed by other articles offering a 
new and original solution by the writer. 


III. Biblical Theology 


Beasley-Murray, G. R., “A Century of Eschato- 
logical Discussion” (ET, July, 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 
10, 312-316). A useful summary of much of the 
work done on this subject. The author phrases the 
century’s progress as follows—‘(i) The eschato- 
logical teaching of Jesus as reported in the Gospels 
is authentic in the main, whatever our final deci- 
sions on certain doubtful passages may be. (ii) The 
Kingdom of God has a goal as well as a history. 
(iii) The parousia is an integral part of the redemp- 
tive process. (iv) The Revelation of the end is for 
moral incentive rather than intellectual illumina- 
tion.” 


Bright, John, The Kingdom of God—The Bibli- 
cal Concept and Its Meaning for the Church, 1953. 
New York: Abington-Cokesbury Press, pp. 288. 
This is the winner of the Award offered by this 
press for the year 1952. Professor Bright’s thesis 
is that the concept of the “Kingdom of God” is the 
one which binds together allthe parts of Scripture, 
both of the Old and New Testaments, and exhibits 
their relevance and right to belong. In demonstrat- 
ing his thesis, the author begins with the “Exodus 
events” in which “Israel saw her real beginnings 
as a people” (p. 27). Thereafter he traces the 
conception throughout the Scriptures down to and 
including the work of the Spirit in the Christian 
Church. The book is a comprehensive statement of 
its theme based on competent Old and New Testa- 
ment research and exegesis. 


Colwell, E. C. & E. L. Titus, The Gospel of the 
Spirit, 1953. New York: Harper and Bros. pp. 190. 
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This is a short statement on the nature of the 
Fourth Gospel, its central theme(s), and points of 
view. The authors hold that in this Gospel “the 
emphasis is on Jesus as possessor of the Spirit. But 
he receives it only to give it . . . this is a ‘spiritual 
Gospel’” (p. 141). They also believe that “the 
Fourth Gospel defines Jesus in terms of revelation” 
(p. 7) ... “Jesus is the true Revelation because 
the Spirit was given to him without measure” 
(p. 182). The book is written to demonstrate these 
propositions. Incidentally, the idea among others is 
advanced that the “last day” in this Gospel refers 
to the crucifixion (p. 50 et al). 


Dillistone, F. W., Jesus Christ and His Cross, 
1953. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. pp. 143. 
Canon Dillistone’s book, as he remarks in the Pref- 
ace, partakes of both a theological and devotional 
nature. It shows wide reading in a type of litera- 
ture, therefore, which does not usually find ex- 
pression in strictly theological works. There is, 
however, serious attention to the matter of exposi- 
tion of relevant Biblical passages. In his former 
work on The Significance of the Cross (1944) the 
author had shown its relevance in widely-separated 
fields of human activity and in this book supple- 
ments the former work by showing the cross’s 
reference to every side of our Lord’s own nature. 


Dow, John, “Conviction and Action” (Intr., 
Oct., 1953, Vol. vii, No. 4, 387-403). This is a 
study of “Faith and Works” as these themes are 
carried through the N.T. writings. 


Galloway, Allan D., The Cosmic Christ, 1951. 
London: Nisbet and Co., Ltd., pp. xiv & 274. This 
book naturally falls into two parts, though its au- 
thor divides it into four. As divided, Parts I and 
II deal with “cosmic redemption” as this doctrine 
features, first, in the teaching of the Bible, and 
secondly, in the writings of the Fathers. Parts III 
and IV, then, endeavor to give us a new formula- 
tion of the problem of redemption on a cosmic 
scale. But as there is today such general ignorance 
of the history of philosophy and of the problems 
and techniques of philosophic thought, the author 
wisely writes Part III in order to fill in the hiatus 
which exists between the Fathers and modern 
philosophic positions. This gives us the modern 
Sitz im Leben in which any doctrine of “cosmic 
redemption” may be adequately presented to the 
thought of today. In Part IV, Dr. Galloway pro- 
poses finally a “modern formulation,” in which he 
defines “the demonic” element of the Gospels as 
“the menace of sub-personal meaninglessness” and 
finds “the nearest analogy in modern terminology” 
to man’s encounter with such sub-personal forces in 
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“the ‘I—it’ relationship usurping the place of the 
‘I-Thou’ relationship.” His solution to the prob- 
lem may be stated as follows—“When we encounter 
in Him (Jesus Christ) the complete ascendancy 
of meaning over existence—of ‘Thou’ over ‘It’— 
the whole structure of our existence as it comes 
to us is altered . . . the ascendancy of ‘Thow’ over 
‘It’ in Christ sacramentally pervades the whole of 
our experience so that it no longer comes to us 
dominated by the structure of the meaningless ‘It,’ 
but encounters us with the claim of ‘Thou.’ ” 


Henderson, Ian, Myth in the New Testament, 
1952. London: S.C.M. Pres, Ltd., pp. 57. This 
is a straightforward statement and critique of Ru- 
dolf Bultmann’s recent endeavor to call for an En- 
tmythologisierung of the New Testament. Hender- 
son discusses Bultmann’s essay as it first appeared, 
its philosophical undergirding, its relation to the 
historical factor in the Christian Faith, and closes 
with a chapter labelled—‘‘Can We Dispense with 
Myth?” 


Higgins, A. J. B., The Lord’s Supper in the New 
Testament, 1952. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., pp. 
96. This study is undertaken consciously in the 
light of discussion and even controversy on the 
topic which has proceeded in recent years on the 
Continent. The author concludes, among other 
things, that “the Church and its Eucharist are the 


historical counterparts of what Jesus envisaged—a 
new Israel, the Messianic community, and its Pass- 
over centered upon his own death.” 


Lindeskog, Gésta, Studien sum Neutestament- 
lichen Schépfungsgedanken, 1952. Uppsala: A. B. 
Lundequistska Bokhandeln, pp. 302. This book is 
far more comprehensive than its title suggests. 
Actually it contains a fairly complete account of 
the history of the doctrine of Creation in O. T., 
Apocrypha and Apocalyptic Literature, Philo, and 
the N.T. In the “monotheistic account of creation” 
as found in the O.T. the author distinguishes three 
ideas as fundamental: a. the Oneness of God, the 
Creator, b. the worth of Man as the object of 
God’s creative activity, and c. the essential oneness 
of Man and his world. In the intertestimental lit- 
erature the author finds “speculation” to be a chief 
characteristic; it carries on the three O.T. ideas 
but inclines generally toward a “particularistic,” 
rather than a “universalistic,” view of God’s saving 
purpose (an interest more in the Jews or in Israel 
than in the world of men as a whole). The intru- 
sion of a “world fuli of evil spirits” over against 
God’s Rule and of the need of a “new creation” 
are also characteristic of this literature. Philo is 
of interest to us principally because he makes clear 
something of the Greek thought which formed the 
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background against which the N.T. was written. 
As for the N.T. itself, Lindeskog remarks, “The 
unity of the Biblical presentation of its message is 
to be found in its doctrine of Creation. The Bible 
is the book regarding Man. The world was created 
with a view to Man’s being. Through a Man a 
new creation has come into being. That new crea- 
tion pertains to and consummates the whole history 
of salvation whose account is contained in the Scrip- 
tures of the old covenant. Christ stands for fulfill- 
ment. He is the Alpha and the Omega, the First 
and the Last. Through Him was the world made, 
through Him will the new world be created. This 
is the teaching of the New Testament” (p. 271). 


Love, J. P., The Gospel and the Gospels. 1953. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pp. 191. 
This book represents an endeavor to present the 
best of scholarly research and conclusion in a form 
available to the layman, as the author is convicted 
that “there has too long been a hiatus between the 
seminary professor and the pastor, the scholar and 
the Sunday-school teacher.” Accordingly, with few 
notes and references other than Biblical, Dr. Love 
presents for his readers’ interest and instruction— 
“The One Gospel in the Many,” “The Fourfold 
Gospel of the Passion of Christ,” “The Threefold 
Gospel of the Compassionate Ministry,” “The Two- 
fold Gospel of an Ethic Grounded in Love,” as well 
as the “Idealization,” the ‘Realism,’ and the 
“Unity” of the Gospel. 


McLeish, Alex., Christ’s Hope of the Kingdom, 
1952. London: World Dominion Press, pp. x & 165. 
The author of this book is best known for his 
sponsoring “the spontaneous expansion of the 
Church fellowship” and for the phrases, “self-sup- 
porting,” “self-governing,” and “self-propagating” 
relative to the indigenous churches. The present vol- 
ume deals with “The Hope of the Kingdom in the 
New Testament” and “The Hope of the Kingdom 
after Two Thousand Years.” Dr. McLeish believes 
that the constant duty of the mission of the Church 
is to be discovered in the three phrases—witness to 
the Evangel, living in the Church fellowship, and 
obedience to our Lord’s teaching. 


Marsh, John, The Fullness of Time, 1952. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. pp. lx & 189. Dr. 
Marsh, identifying himself thoroughly with the Re- 
formed Theology at all times, endeavors to present 
the Bible’s “theology of history.” He suggests, 4 
la Weiser, that the Bible has historicized the myths 
of other literatures and religions and, therefore, 
“must be already possessed of a conception of his- 
tory sufficiently self-conscious to account for such 
a remarkable adaptation of a quite alien element.” 
He believes that revelation is always made up of an 


Act and a Word of explanation by God—without 
one or other of these, there is no real revelation at 
all. He is quite critical of certain elements in Cull- 
mann’s interpretation of the terminology of Scrip- 
ture regarding “Time” and “times.” He believes 
that Jesus thought of himself as both Messiah and 
Suffering Servant, and accordingly at all times 
knew what he was about. 


Mauchline, John, “Jesus Christ as Intercessor” 
(ET, Sept., 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 12, 355-360). The 
writer concludes with Donald Baillie and Gustaf 
Aulen that Christ’s intercession “has the essential 
quality of contemporaneity,” that the work of 
Christ was “the fulfilment of God’s will and so has 
eternal value, unbound by time and place,” and not 
that, “as a defending counsel, Christ intercedes for 
us in the heavenly court.” 


Nineham, D., “The Christology of Leonard 
Hodgson’s ‘Doctrine of the Trinity’” (ET, Mar., 
1953. Vol. lxiv, No. 6, 164-167). A critique from 
both theological and philosophical points of view. 
The writer sums up Hodgson’s Christology in the 
words, “a person in the Divine sense lived as a 
person in the human sense,” and considers this 
still from the philosophical point of view “a piece 
of mythology”—inadequate to be sure, but perhaps 
the best we shall ever be able to do with the In- 
carnation. 


Oulton, J. E. L., James Denny’s “Jesus and 
the Gospels” (ET, June, 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 9, 
259-262). An appraisal in the light of later critical 
work of Denny’s great book. 


Reicke, Bo, “Einheitlichkeit oder verschiedene 
‘Lehrbegriffe’ in der neutestamentlichen Theolo- 
gie?” (TZ, Nov./Dec., 1953, Vol. 9, No. 6, 401-415). 
Discusses the problem “whether the N.T. message, 
in spite of the obvious differences between the prin- 
cipal groups of writings—especially those of the 
Synoptists, John, and Paul—may be thought to 
prove after all a unity.” The writer concludes 
that, though the several groups and their view- 
points must always remain basic for Biblical The- 
ology, yet there is an underlying unity in the N.T. 
teaching which all its parts share. 


Richardson, Alan, The Biblical Doctrine of 
Work, Ecumenical Biblical Studies, No. 1. 1952. 
London: S.C.M. Press, Ltd. pp. 80. A work pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Study Dept. of the 
World Council of Churches. It consists of a series 
of chapters on a variety of topics, such as, “Work 
as a Divine Ordinance for Man,” “The Proper 
‘Work’ of Christians,” “Vocation in the New Testa- 
ment,” “Leisure and Rest,” “Work and Worship,” 
etc. 
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Riddell, J. G., “Emil Brunner’s ‘The Mediator’ ” 
(ET, July, 1953, Vol. Ixiv, No. 10,292-295). A 
judicious critique of Brunner’s great book which 
sees real danger in Brunner’s losing sight of “the 
disclosure .. . of true humanity in the Incarna- 
tion.” 


Sanders, J. N., The Foundations of the Christian 
Faith; 1952. New York: Philosophical Library, pp. 
xii & 199. The author believes that there is a uni- 
fied teaching in the N.T. and that it is not to be 
understood adequately from the viewpoints of 
either Humanism or Apocalypticism. Rather, 
taking his queue from C. H. Dodd’s division of 
materials into Kerygma and Didache, the author 
finds an essential unity to exist between Jesus’ 
teachings and those of the Hebrew prophets, on the 
one hand, and those of the Apostles on the other. 
He believes that the last derived much of their 
teaching from Jesus, indeed, and that the latter 
deliberately fulfilled prophecy in fulfilment of his 
own thought about his person and mission. 


Singh, Surjit, Preface to Personality, 1952. Mad- 
ras: C.L.S. Press. pp. v & 144. This small vol- 
ume represents a first increment of the long- 
awaited contribution of India to the theological 
thinking of the Christian Church. The author is 
a brilliant young convert from Sikhism, trained 
theologically in India, Canada, and America. After 
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discussing the N.T. witness to both the humanity 
and divinity of Jesus Christ, he attacks the prob- 
lem of our Lord’s Person from the standpoint of 
the Resurrection, in which the “contradiction” be- 
tween God and Man is removed, reconciliation oc- 
curs, and in Jesus Christ a “relation” sui generis 
is set up. Thus, “personality is created and 
achieved in relation—relation between God and 
man through Jesus the Christ.” From this view- 
point Professor Surjit Singh proceeds to evaluate 
the contemporary philosophy of Dr. Sri Radha- 
krishnan, wherein “the plural world of personality” 
is submerged into “the undifferentiated abyss of 
the Absolute.” 


Scott, W. M. F., “The Eucharist and the Heav- 
enly Ministry of Our Lord” (T, Febr., 1953, Vol. 
lvi, No. 392, 42-50). The author in analysing our 
offering in the Holy Communion, contends that 
—(1) “It is a corporate offering, an offering of the 
Church in its corporateness;” (2) “It is a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving;” (3) “It is an exercise of our 
priesthood towards the material creation.” 


Tinsley, E. J., “The Way of the Son of Man” 
(Intr., Oct., 1953, Vol. vii, No. 4, 418-425). The 
writer holds that “the imitatio Dei in the Old 
Testament reaches its fulfillment in the #mitatio 
Christi in the New Testament.” 
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A REPLY TO DR. BERTOCCI 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Amherst College 


The question form of the title of my book: “What 
is Religion?” indicates that I want to arouse dis- 
cussion. Dr. Bertocci has taken up the challenge. 
I thank him for what he says of the book. His 
criticisms are important. I admire the clarity of 
his literary style and exposition. Answers to the 
questions raised by his comments may be found 
in the book itself. First announced in 1914, the 
work appeared in 1953. When Bertocci is able to 
give more time to it, he may find them there. But 
the Editor of The Journal has kindly given me 
the opportunity to take up the discussion briefly 
in its pages. On p. 36 a passage: “Such and such 

” in my copy has quotation marks at the be- 
ginning but not at the end. It is not from my book 
and may give a false impression of my position. 

Underlying Bertocci’s discussion seems to be a 
complaint—not explicitly made, but implied—that 
| have not given my general philosophy. That is 
true. In chapter 1, I have given indications of it. 
In that, as in many later criticisms of Naturalism 
and Absolute Idealism, I have considered epistemo- 
logical and ontological reasons with no specific 
dependence on religion. After fifteen years’ ac- 
ceptance I abandoned an Idealism similar to Ber- 
tocci’s mainly because it fails to do justice to 
non-religious facts. His most definite criticism 
concerns my epistemology. “Even the British neo- 
Hegelians, like Bradley,” says Bertocci on p. 35, “in- 
sisted that a statement had to enter into coherent 
relations with all other statements to be true. . . .” 
As “man can never know all there is” no statement 
can be known to be absolutely true. Then, that 
statement itself cannot be known to be true! On 
». 11 and in other places I have rejected the theory 
1 purely epistemological grounds. Bertocci ap- 
pears to accept it. On p. 35 he says: “we do not 
know what is true in religion unless we relate re- 
lgious experience and judgments to experience and 
judgments in every other realm of life.” That I 
take to be false. Such a view would undermine any 
science I can think of. He gives a list of thinkers 
whom he takes to hold that view. I would definitely 
question his right to include Balfour, Ward, Sorley, 
Hoffding and Tennant. I have doubts as to Wieman, 
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Matthews, Wright and Lyman. There are left the 
members of his own school of thought: Bowne, 
Knudson and Brightman. What he can say is that 
the thinkers in his list had general religious 
philosophies. The Appendix to the book gives suffi- 
cient criticism of their position, from which Ber- 
tocci’s article is written. 

I give a list of thinkers whose philosophies 
would not be described as religious: Feuerbach, 
Schopenhauer, Hume, Comte, Spencer, MacTag- 
gart, Sellars, Dewey, Moore, Russell. Some of 
these have rejected the belief in God. None has 
felt a necessity of reason compelling such belief 
on grounds of the non-religious aspects of expe- 
rience. They would (in my opinion, rightly) have 
regarded it as a non sequitur to infer the existence 
of God from abstract reason, Nature, and/or human 
morality. Some in Bertocci’s list have been guilty 
of this illogicality. I contend that the differences 
of positions rest basically on an understanding of 
religion by those of the first list that those of the 
second did not possess. In a detailed treatment I 
could show where and how most of the former in- 
troduced the idea of God into their philosophies 
from religion. I similarly introduce the idea of 
God. But I acknowledge its source. There is an- 
other difference between the implications of my 
method for my general philosophy and the philoso- 
phies of those in Bertocci’s list. None of those 
philosophies includes an adequate Philosophy of 
Nature. That may be one reason why they have 
few adherents today. My method demands that 
there shall be adequate departmental philosophies, 
including Philosophy of Nature. I contend that in 
all of these there are definitely known truths. In a 
general philosophy one would endeavor to arrive 
at a harmonious total system. Though there may 
be approaches to that, I think it has never been 
fully achieved. 

Bertocci makes some remarks as to my treatment 
of the doctrine of Jesus as God-incarnate. On p. 
296 I have given my comment on the attitude he 
suggests. Far from making any claim to “settle” 
(Bertocci’s term) the question of Jesus’ divinity, I 
leave it as philosophically an open question, admit- 
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ing that it may be accepted within the Philosophy 
of Religion I present. Bertocci complains that I 
say I do not regard it as essential. The only effec- 
tive reply to that would be a clear exposition of 
why I ought to consider it essential. That Ber- 
tocci does not give.* 

On p. 36 Bertocci has a passage that apparently 
he thinks so basic in his criticism that he puts it 
in italics: “But it is also using the implications of 
religious experience as a basis for judging the 
validity of religiously relevant conclusions drawn 
from non-religious data.” I raise two questions. 
Can one get religiously relevant conclusions from 


*In prior publications I have acknowledged the 
supremacy of Jesus in the religious life of mankind. 
My views are given in detail in my joint work 
with Weinel: Jesus in the XIXth Century and 
After. Since its publication in 1914 there has been 
a return to dogmatic creedal fundamentalism. 
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non-religious data? Attempts to do so might be 
charged with non sequitur. What other basis is 
there for judging whether anything is religiously 
relevant except what is involved in religious expe- 
rience? I am glad Bertocci puts this passage in 
italics : it reveals a real difficulty in his position and 
the strength of my own! Insistence on the rightful 
autonomy of every departmental philosophy is not 
“balkanization.” A full statement of my general 
philosophy would show that it involves efforts for 
unification as serious as any made by the thinkers 
he mentions. His final peroration is in grand style 
and sounds well, but if it implies criticism it is 
irrelevant to my position. 

The article is also a “review,” and I am dis- 
appointed that Bertocci makes no mention of one 
of my main contentions, that religion is predomi- 
nantly communion with and praise of God and that 
redemption is secondary. I hope readers of this 
Journal will support me in this opposition to some 
unhealthy aspects of contemporary Crisis Theology. 
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JESUS IN THE GOSPELS 
Through the Gospels to Jesus. By DwicHt 
M. Becx. Harper and Brothers, New 

York, 1954. ix + 468 pages. $3.75. 


This new book by one of the best known 
members of the National Association of Bibli- 
cal Instructors, it seems to me, brings to- 
gether more of the things which ought to be 
included in a single volume about the Gospels 
than any other work with which I am famil- 
iar. I am confident that it will be recognized 
as the best single book on the subject. Of 
course, there are many other books which 
deal more exhaustively with certain aspects 
of the subject, but that is also their weakness 
so far as students and general readers are 
concerned. For some decades now scholars 
appear to have been more conscious of what 
is confused, or secondary, or legendary in the 
Gospels than of what is right with them. Nor 
would I imply that there is not a sound basis 
for the books along these severely analytical 
lines which have been written. There has been 
good reason for the rational scepticism of nu- 
merous historical elements in the Gospels, and 
the literary study that gave us the careful and 
exact knowledge of the interrelationship of 
the Gospels to one another. Both source or 
documentary analysis and form criticism 
have illuminated the records of the life of 
Jesus to very good effect. Beck is acquainted 
with all this study and his book reflects famil- 
larity with the very latest researches of this 
type from beginning to end. But the excel- 
lence of this book lies in the fact that it has 
no critical obsessions ; criticism is never al- 
lowed to become an end in itself. The pur- 
pose throughout is to arrive at a scholarly 
understanding which is at the same time a 
deep and penetrating appreciation of the 
literary qualities of the records and of the 


moral and spiritual stature of the person with 
whom those records are concerned. 

One finds here not only the necessary 
orientation in the historical, social and re- 
ligious world in which the story of the 
Gospels unfolded, but also a careful weighing 
of many of the difficult issues involved in at- 
tempting to write a life of Jesus. Always, 
however, these introductory matters are left 
aside, as they should be, to allow the real story 
to stand out in its own right. This same 
method starts with the materials of the 
Synoptic Gospels and carries through to the 
end of John, and the appreciative interest of 
the author always brings us back to the heart 
of the real story beyond the critical questions. 

This book is especially interesting to me 
because it seems to reflect that in New Testa- 
ment criticism we have reached the end of an 
era. It is now possible to take the critical 
steps necessary in a natural way without be- 
coming lost in a maze. We are no longer 
worried by the application to the Gospels of 
methods which have long ago been accepted 
in other literary and historical fields. Now 
we use the methods but go on to appreciate 
what we find. That is what scholarship ought 
to do for,us. All of us owe Dwight Beck a 
real debt of thanks for writing this fine book. 

S. VERNON McCAsLanpD 

University of Virginia 


SURVEY OF RELIGION 


Introduction to Religion. By WINSTON L. 
Kinc. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. xvi + 563 pages. $4.50. 


A first look into this sizable volume yielded 
the impression that it had been “written in a 
library.” Diligent research into the vast lit- 
erature on the subject of religion would no 
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doubt enable one to come up with a compre- 
hensive outline based on what he had read. 
But this book proves to be more than that. 
The outline is carefully constructed and quite 
long (eight solid pages). And it exhibits the 
care and thought that save it from that first 
fleeting impression. In the second place, the 
book is eminently readable. Though it may 
lack the flair of “creative writing,” yet it is 
never dull or slow. In the third place, the au- 
thor has a freely admitted and quite obvious 
“bias.” He evinces a friendly feeling for the 
varied and complex manifestations compre- 
hended under the name of “religion,” but he 
also does not hesitate to attempt comparisons, 
contrasts, and judgments. And he does so in 
an excellent spirit. He rightly says that it is 
no solution of any problem and it is no evi- 
dence of “impartiality” to assume there is no 
difference between religions (which, by the 
way, is one of today’s “floating dogmas”’). 
Now let us see what he does. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 
(with three sections and ten chapters) is en- 
titled “What Is Religion?” The question is 
dealt with in the three sections in terms of 
Introduction (one chapter), Unity (six 
chapters), and Difference (three chapters). 
By the end of Chapter VI (page 73) the au- 
thor has come upon and presented the reader 
with the definition of religion accepted and 
used in this book. But he feels the need of re- 
vising the definition he quotes. It is from 
Erich Fromm’s Psychoanalysis and Religion 
(p. 21) and reads as follows, “Religion (is) 
any system of thought and action shared by 
a group which gives the individual a frame of 
orientation and an object of devotion.” King 
revises it as follows, “Religion is any system 
of thought and action, shared by a group, that 
gives the individual a cosmic frame of orien- 
tation and an Object of devotion” (p. 74). 
This makes it more extensive and theistic. 

By the end of Part I (Chapter X) the au- 
thor has developed the outline for the re- 
mainder of the book. Part II (Religion as 
Social Pattern) has three sections (Human 
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Community and Religion; Religions—Natu- 
ral Groups; Church and Ritual Development 
—with two, four, and three chapters respec- 
tively). Part III (Religion as Salvation) has 
two sections (Orientation; Classic Patterns 
of Salvation—with one and three chapters re- 
spectively). Part IV (Religion as Question 
and Answer) has two sections (Quest for 
Understanding; Four Basic Questions and 
Their Answers—with one and four chapters 
respectively). Then the final chapter 
(XXIX) will consider the question as to 
“how we may evaluate religion and religions 
for our own thinking” (page 128). Thus we 
have a survey and summary of many theories 
and practices, with the author’s comments 
and criticisms all along the way. 

The author is quite skillful in setting forth 
the nature of and reasons for the “bias” 
which informs this particular study. If he 
had said he had no bias, we should want to 
look for what he overlooked! There really is 
no “‘beautiful isle of somewhere” on which an 
author may take a stand, robed in the mantle 
of objectivity, assessing all the data with un- 
clouded vision and formulating adequate and 
untainted judgments. King disavows such 
pretensions. In fact he would come nearer to 
implying he had freedom from “invidious” 
bias by open admission of “normal” bias. 
There are always euphoric possibilities in any 
person’s attempts to affirm freedom from 
“distortion-due-to-bias.” But King does a 
very good job here, although one may detect 
a slight whiff of pretense and a certain lack 
of depth (considering the vastness of the area 
examined and the profundity of the original 
subject). Briefly, his “bias” is that of one 
who is “inside” religion rather than “out- 
side,” and who is an adherent of one particular 
faith. This is more of a qualification than dis- 
qualification for examining religions or “reli- 
gion in general.” It is true of course that any 
attempt to evaluate the essence and elements 
of all religions and religion-in-general is @ 
whale of a problem, well calculated to swal- 
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low any academic Jonah, especially one who 
“hates” the outsiders. 

This is a good, readable, fairly extensive, 
and reasonably judicious survey. Yet, for all 
its length, it is essentially a simplified (but 
not superficial) treatment. He therefore 
(perhaps necessarily for this kind of book) 
skips lightly over some thorny problems or 
areas where some people might be inclined to 
say, “At this point (or that) you should stop 
and ‘dig,’ or else you will not get at the ‘es- 
sence’ of religion.” A simple example 
(simple in the sense of being easy to think 
about) would be the kind of probing work 
done by Troeltsch but carried further by the 
studies of Liston Pope (Millhands and 
Preachers), Richard Niebuhr (Social Sources 
of Denominationalism), and others. But all 
three works are included in the bibliography. 
And speaking of the bibliography, Robert 
Ernest Hume is always listed as Ernest R. 
Hume. And there were a few other mis- 
prints, but not many. 

W. Gorpon Ross 

Berea College 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 
Education Into Religion. By A. Victor 
Murray. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. ix + 230 pages. $3.00. 


To be bluntly personal right at the start, 
here is a book in the field of religion-and- 
education (religious education?) which suits 
me to a particularly impressive 
feature (difficult to achieve ) is this : he is able 
to take “old” words and invest them with 
meaning, vigor, life, and relevance. To at- 
tempt this would “‘queer” most writers with 
many readers. Those who have an “allergy” 
to words such as tradition, doctrine, con- 
science, good manners, and the like would 
start polishing their dirks at the very first 
page of this book, for there they would find 
this sentence, “A very considerable part of 
the task of education is to transmit tradition.” 
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Readers who would have fallen into the pat- 
tern of regarding “tradition” as a univocal 
term, the connotation of which is uniformly 
“bad,” would flinch at the quoted sentence. 
But Professor Murray has no such con- 
stricted notions as to what a flexible and nor- 
mally ambiguous term can, does, and ought to 
mean. He knows very well that breaking 
with tradition and embracing tradition are 
not simple, mutually exclusive alternatives. 
But he also knows it is no simple task to shape 
educational programs and employ educa- 
tional techniques so that “tradition” is intelli- 
gently understood, its elements sorted with 
discrimination, and the result transmitted 
constructively. And this difficult enterprise is 
dealt with by the author with understanding 
competence and discussed in language that is 
a delight to read. 

The author manifests an enviable acquaint- 
ance with educational theory, Biblical studies, 
content and method aspects of learning proc- 
esses. Moreover, he comes nearer to achiev- 
ing a synthesis of these than most writers in 
the field of education in its relation to reli- 
gion. He is thus able to employ some of the 
“older” terms (even “sin”) with a grasp that 
enables him to see what older users were try- 
ing to say and to see what possible uses these 
terms may still have. And in so doing he 
avoids (Gott sei dank) the employment 
and/or the coining of semi- or pseudo-techni- 
cal terms (which his fellow Englishman, Ivor 
Brown I think it was, once denominated “jar- 
gontua’”’). 

The book is a “discussion of the nature of 
education when its goal is religion,” thus its 
title “contains its theses” (p. v). In it, as 
far as it is concerned with religion, the term 
means the Christian religion, and Christianity 
means “an attitude to life into which (one) 
has to grow,” not a “corpus of historical doc- 
uments and dogmatic statements” (ibid.). 
There is a sense, therefore, in which the book 
can be said not to fit the American scene with 
its strict emphasis on the principle of the 
separation of Church and State. This theme 
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is treated differently in Professor Murray’s 
book (and in his thinking). He says he is 
writing out of a particular context (the Eng- 
lish), and therefore he can talk about religion 
in a public school in the way that would 
hardly be possible here. His concern, how- 
ever, is with the largest possible understand- 
ing of the relationships between religion and 
education. And he probably does not think 
of separation of Church and State as an in- 
fallible principle, or of the resultant secular- 
ization of public education as immaculately 
conceived. He believes that where religious 
education is left entirely to churches while the 
public school curriculum is entirely secular- 
ized, religion becomes denominational re- 
ligion. But “the historical method has made 
possible an educational use of the Bible into 
which no denominational considerations 
whatever need enter” (p. vii). Perhaps our 
author underestimates the magnitude of the 
task of getting the Bible into the curriculum 
and religion into education as far as the 
United States may be concerned. But he cer- 
tainly is aware of the main features of the re- 
lationships of education and religion to a de- 
gree it would be hard to match. It would be 
very interesting to have him make a critical 
analysis of the efforts and movements in this 
country which could be included under the 
general theme Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education (consider the books and mono- 
graphs on this theme and the Workshops con- 
vened at the University of Kentucky the past 
five years). One motivation over here is an 
attempt to halt what is considered to be an 
excessive secularization of public education, 
while at the same time preserving the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Professor Murray’s 
analysis would (as does his book) give large 
place to the historical method. As to the use 
of the Bible in education, he takes that for 
granted and he discusses the subject with 
deep understanding, and with a far-reaching 
understanding of the field of Biblical studies. 
But it is a lot easier to “get the Bible into” 
the English schools than into American. 
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A run-down of chapter titles reveals im- 
portant themes: Dilemma of Religious Edu- 
cation ; Some Fallacies of Method ; The Bible 
in Education; The Historical Method; 
Stages of Growth; Education of the Emo- 
tions (two chapters) ; Standards; Doctrine; 
Scepticism and Infallibility; The Christian 
Community; and Fundamental Aims. The 
author thinks of his task as being “a kind of 
middleman between the experts in scholar- 
ship whether theological or Biblical and the 
ordinary teacher in school, the director of re- 
ligious education in a church and the parent 
in the home” (p. viii). This is understate- 
ment (of course). A better term than “mid- 
dleman” might be “coordinator” or “guide” 
or “resource person,” and in his case one well 
equipped in wisdom and understanding. An 
interesting observation in this reader’s ex- 
perience is that at the places where Professor 
Murray’s argument or point of view seemed 
open to objection, it was almost with a feeling 
of respect (rather than disrespect) that one 
was taking issue with so estimable an oppo- 


W. Gorpon Ross 


Berea College, Kentucky 


ONE VOLUME EDITION 
Agape and Eros. By ANDERS NyYGREN. 
Translated by S. Watson. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 
764 pages. $7.00. 


Agape is Christian, God's selfless love for 
man and the selfless love of God’s children for 
their fellowmen. Eros is Greek, man’s self- 
centered love for God. The one a love that 
loves to give; the other a love that loves to 
get; the one starts rich and would give its 
riches away; the other starts poor and seeks 
riches for itself. 

This book, Agape and Eros, by the Bishop 
of Lund, is an entirely new translation in a 
single volume. The translator, Prof. Philip 
S. Watson, of Birmingham University, is 
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master of such limpid prose that his pon- 
derous volume “reads like a novel.” 

The new translation is designed to clear up 
a “number of recurrent misunderstandings” 
(vii) of the relation of these two fateful 
motifs, as Nygren calls them. And motif-re- 
search, we are told (35) is a new type of 
study, to go along with the historical-genetic 
approach. 

The resolution of some of these misunder- 
standings may help to clarify for readers un- 
familiar with the earlier work the great de- 
bate of the Christian centuries from Paul 
through Augustine to Luther, where the 
study ends. One such is to suppose that agape 
is the sublimation of eros (52) but there is no 
escape from self in eros, even though it be 
the highest self that is seeking the sublimest 
satisfactions. Another is that of confusing 
eros with “nature,” as if eros and agape were 
equivalent to nature and grace (xiii). Agape 
is indeed grace but eros far from being 
“nature” comes close to being a Greek in- 
vention. Plato found it to be sure in the 
mystery religions (162) but as “heavenly 
eros” itis clearly his. Rufus Jones wrote years 
ago of the “Double Search,” man’s search 
for God, God’s search for man. But this is 
wrong. The two motifs belong to different 
worlds. Eros is really Greek ethics, man 
seeks for God as his summum bonum, what 
will satisfy him. Agape is Christian, a rev- 
dlutionary new thing, a “conclusive discon- 
tinuity” with all that went before, as Ferré 
calls it ; it is that which “‘seeketh not its own,” 
in any way at all. (There is no eros in the 
New Testament. ) 

The space allotted a review precludes any 
account of the substitutions and syntheses 
that agape underwent at the hands of its many 
interpreters. We find Paul struggling with 
gnosis-eros in I Corinthians 13 (134) and 
Augustine boldly synthesizing the two motifs 
as caritas, as if agape were the love of God 
rather than of neighbor (244). Dante with 
his notion of “ascent” and Thomas Aquinas 
with his of love controlled by reason are still 


within the caritas view. It takes Luther to 
break down the caritas-synthesis with his, 
“Christ, however, is not my Caritas” (721). 

The story is further complicated with a 
third motif, that of nomos, or the Law, which 
indicates how far removed is the New Testa- 
ment from the Old, as it is also from the 
pagan view (of eros). The Law is as ego- 
centric as eros, for in its view God approves 
the law-obeyer. In short according to eros- 
piety, God loves the righteous because they 
deserve it (“God loves the lovely,” said 
Plato) ; but in agape he loves the sinner be- 
cause his nature is love; on this basis we too 
might find it easy to love “the people we do 
not like,” for God’s love for sinners and 
Christians’ love for enemies are correlatives 
(102). 

Parallels with the Oriental religious theo- 
ries of salvation cry for mention, but the 
author hews close to his history; however 
he does quote Luther as saying, “There is no 
difference between the Jew, the Papist, and 
the Turk; they all say, ‘If I do this and that, 
God will be gracious to me’” (688). Both 
eros and nomos see no sense in doing any- 
thing unless one does it for himself. And 
anyone who has lived in the Orient knows 
that that is still true of the very best of their 
religions. 

Thus though some may find the antithesis 
of agape and eros too sharply drawn, there 
can be no question of the importance of this 
book for all who seek new power and mean- 
ing in the Christian gospel for today. 

RopERICcK Scott 

Olivet College 


ANCIENT SEMITIC CIVILIZATION 
Geschichte und Kultur der semitischen 
Volker, Eine Einfiihrung. By SaBaTiIno 
MoscatTi. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1953. 213 pages, 23 plates, 4 maps. 


Appearing in the Urban Biicher, which is a 
German series something like the well-known 
English Pelican Books, this is a German 
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is treated differently in Professor Murray’s 
book (and in his thinking). He says he is 
writing out of a particular context (the Eng- 
lish), and therefore he can talk about religion 
in a public school in the way that would 
hardly be possible here. His concern, how- 
ever, is with the largest possible understand- 
ing of the relationships between religion and 
education. And he probably does not think 
of separation of Church and State as an in- 
fallible principle, or of the resultant secular- 
ization of public education as immaculately 
conceived. He believes that where religious 
education is left entirely to churches while the 
public school curriculum is entirely secular- 
ized, religion becomes denominational re- 
ligion. But “the historical method has made 
possible an educational use of the Bible into 
which no denominational considerations 
whatever need enter” (p. vii). Perhaps our 
author underestimates the magnitude of the 
task of getting the Bible into the curriculum 
and religion into education as far as the 
United States may be concerned. But he cer- 
tainly is aware of the main features of the re- 
lationships of education and religion to a de- 
gree it would be hard to match. It would be 
very interesting to have him make a critical 
analysis of the efforts and movements in this 
country which could be included under the 
general theme Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education (consider the books and mono- 
graphs on this theme and the Workshops con- 
vened at the University of Kentucky the past 
five years). One motivation over here is an 
attempt to halt what is considered to be an 
excessive secularization of public education, 
while at the same time preserving the separa- 
tion of Church and State. Professor Murray’s 
analysis would (as does his book) give large 
place to the historical method. As to the use 
of the Bible in education, he takes that for 
granted and he discusses the subject with 
deep understanding, and with a far-reaching 
understanding of the field of Biblical studies. 
But it is a lot easier to “get the Bible into” 
the English schools than into American. 


A run-down of chapter titles reveals im- 
portant themes: Dilemma of Religious Edu- 
cation ; Some Fallacies of Method ; The Bible 
in Education; The Historical Method; 
Stages of Growth; Education of the Emo- 
tions (two chapters) ; Standards; Doctrine; 
Scepticism and Infallibility; The Christian 
Community; and Fundamental Aims. The 
author thinks of his task as being “a kind of 
middleman between the experts in scholar- 
ship whether theological or Biblical and the 
ordinary teacher in school, the director of re- 
ligious education in a church and the parent 
in the home” (p. viii). This is understate- 
ment (of course). A better term than “mid- 
dleman” might be “codrdinator” or “guide” 
or “resource person,” and in his case one well 
equipped in wisdom and understanding. An 
interesting observation in this reader’s ex- 
perience is that at the places where Professor 
Murray’s argument or point of view seemed 
open to objection, it was almost with a feeling 
of respect (rather than disrespect) that one 
was taking issue with so estimable an oppo- 


nent. 
W. Gorpon Ross 


Berea College, Kentucky 


ONE VOLUME EDITION 
Agape and Eros. By ANDERS NYGREN. 
Translated by S. Watson. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 
764 pages. $7.00. 


Agape is Christian, God’s selfless love for 
man and the selfless love of God’s children for 
their fellowmen. Eros is Greek, man’s self- 
centered love for God. The one a love that 
loves to give; the other a love that loves to 
get; the one starts rich and would give its 
riches away; the other starts poor and seeks 
riches for itself. 

This book, Agape and Eros, by the Bishop 
of Lund, is an entirely new translation in a 
single volume. The translator, Prof. Philip 
S. Watson, of Birmingham University, is 4 
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master of such limpid prose that his pon- 
derous volume “reads like a novel.” 

The new translation is designed to clear up 
a “number of recurrent misunderstandings” 
(vii) of the relation of these two fateful 
motifs, as Nygren calls them. And motif-re- 
search, we are told (35) is a new type of 
study, to go along with the historical-genetic 
approach. 

The resolution of some of these misunder- 
standings may help to clarify for readers un- 
familiar with the earlier work the great de- 
bate of the Christian centuries from Paul 
through Augustine to Luther, where the 
study ends. One such is to suppose that agape 
is the sublimation of eros (52) but there is no 
escape from self in eros, even though it be 
the highest self that is seeking the sublimest 
satisfactions. Another is that of confusing 
eros with “nature,” as if eros and agape were 
equivalent to nature and grace (xiii). Agape 
is indeed grace but eros far from being 
“nature” comes close to being a Greek in- 
vention. Plato found it to be sure in the 
mystery religions (162) but as “heavenly 
eros’ itis clearly his. Rufus Jones wrote years 
ago of the “Double Search,” man’s search 
for God, God’s search for man. But this is 
wrong. The two motifs belong to different 
worlds. Eros is really Greek ethics, man 
seeks for God as his summum bonum, what 
will satisfy him. Agape is Christian, a rev- 
olutionary new thing, a “conclusive discon- 
tinuity” with all that went before, as Ferré 
calls it ; it is that which “seeketh not its own,” 
in any way at all. (There is no eros in the 
New Testament. ) 

The space allotted a review precludes any 
account of the substitutions and syntheses 
that agape underwent at the hands of its many 
interpreters. We find Paul struggling with 
gnosis-eros in I Corinthians 13 (134) and 
Augustine boldly synthesizing the two motifs 
as caritas, as if agape were the love of God 
rather than of neighbor (244). Dante with 
his notion of “ascent” and Thomas Aquinas 
with his of love controlled by reason are still 
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within the caritas view. It takes Luther to 
break down the caritas-synthesis with his, 
“Christ, however, is not my Caritas” (721). 

The story is further complicated with a 
third motif, that of nomos, or the Law, which 
indicates how far removed is the New Testa- 
ment from the Old, as it is also from the 
pagan view (of eros). The Law is as ego- 
centric as eros, for in its view God approves 
the law-obeyer. In short according to eros- 
piety, God loves the righteous because they 
deserve it (“God loves the lovely,” said 
Plato) ; but in agape he loves the sinner be- 
cause his nature is love; on this basis we too 
might find it easy to love “the people we do 
not like,” for God’s love for sinners and 
Christians’ love for enemies are correlatives 
(102). 

Parallels with the Oriental religious theo- 
ries of salvation cry for mention, but the 
author hews close to his history; however 
he does quote Luther as saying, “There is no 
difference between the Jew, the Papist, and 
the Turk ; they all say, ‘If I do this and that, 
God will be gracious to me’” (688). Both 
eros and nomos see no sense in doing any- 
thing unless one does it for himself. And 
anyone who has lived in the Orient knows 
that that is still true of the very best of their 
religions. 

Thus though some may find the antithesis 
of agape and eros too sharply drawn, there 
can be no question of the importance of this 
book for all who seek new power and mean- 
ing in the Christian gospel for today. 

RopERICK SCOTT 

Olivet College 


ANCIENT SEMITIC CIVILIZATION 
Geschichte und Kultur der semitischen 
Volker, Eine Einfiihrung. By SABATINO 
MoscatTi. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, 1953. 213 pages, 23 plates, 4 maps. 


Appearing in the Urban Biicher, which is a 
German series something like the well-known 
English Pelican Books, this is a German 
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translation by Dr. E. Kimmerer of a revised 
edition of Moscati’s Storia e civilta det Semiti 
which was published first in Italy in 1949. It 
is also reported that an English translation 
may be expected in the future. 

Moscati, who made a lecture tour in 
American universities in 1954, is the youth- 
ful Professor of Semitics in the University of 
Rome where he occupies a place in that illus- 
trious line of Italian Orientalists which runs 
back through his own teacher, G. Levi Della 
Vida to Cassuto, Caetani and others. He is 
also the author of L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 
1935-1950, and many other scholarly publica- 
tions. 

In spite of the compact format in which the 
present work appears, it is remarkably ex- 
tensive and comprehensive. After a descrip- 
tion of the geographical area which was the 
homeland of the Semites, and a discussion of 
their names, languages and races, and of their 
origins, Moscati deals in successive chapters 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the 
Canaanites, the Hebrews,-the Arameans, the 
Arabians, and the Ethiopians. Such a con- 
venient presentation of the chief materials 
concerning this whole group of Semitic peo- 
ples is scarcely anywhere else available. 

In regard to each group, the fundamental 
archeological and literary materials upon 
which our knowledge of them is based are 
dealt with, then their history is outlined and 
their religion and culture discussed in detail. 
The account of the Semites in Babylonia and 
Assyria begins with the Sumerians and ex- 
tends to the Neo-Babylonians. The Canaan- 
ites are discussed on the basis of what is 
known of Pre-Israelite Palestine and also 
Phoenicia. Full use is made of the discoveries 
and textsfrom Ugarit. The history of the He- 
brews is followed from its beginnings to the 
return from the Exile. What is known of the 
Arameans is traced out from the time when 
the name Aram first appears in the twenty- 
third century before Christ to the end of the 
eighth century. The account of Arabia begins 
with the ancient kingdoms of South Arabia 
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concerning which archeology has just begun 
to give detailed information, and extends to 
the time of Mohammed and the beginnings of 
Islam. The account of the Ethiopians begins 
prior to the sixth century B.C. and extends 
through the introduction of Christianity and 
down to the seventh century A.D. 

In his lectures in the United States, Pro- 
fessor Moscati spoke frequently on “The 
Changing Face of Ancient Semitic Civiliza- 
tion.” The present volume is one of the best 
possible places in which to see how much our 
knowledge of ancient Semitic civilization has 
indeed been changed, amplified, and deepened 
through modern archeological and historical 
work in which its author is a distinguished 
leader. 

JAcK FINEGAN 

Pacific School of Religion 


THE BIBLE 


Keys That Unlock the Scriptures. By JAMEs 
E. Dean. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1953. viii + 214 pages. $3.00. 


“It is one of the most fantastic notions of 
the human brain that our Bible is somehow in 
danger from scholarship” (p. 35). This con- 
viction has prompted Professor James E. 
Dean of the East Mississippi Junior College 
to make available to the ordinary reader of 
the Bible some of the outstanding results of 
modern critical scholarship. The author 
makes no claim for originality of content, but 
rather seeks to synthesize for his readers the 
findings of competent scholars which serve as 
keys to the interpretation of the Bible. 

In sixteen short and rather readable chap- 
ters the author presents his sixteen keys to 
the Scriptures. The nature of the contents is 
indicated by typical chapter headings such as: 
“One Book Out of Many,” “The Formation 
of the Canon,” “The Work of the Archaeolo- 
gists,” “Written Sources of Bible Writers,” 
“The Idea of an Inerrant Bible,” “The Old 
Testament in the New,” “A Progressive 
Revelation,” and “The Original Christian 
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Message.” The author sometimes waxes 
homiletical as he attempts to show the rele- 
vance of modern insights to the Biblical mes- 
sage. 

Although the book can be expected to ren- 
der a substantial service it is not without 
weaknesses : (1) Perhaps the greatest weak- 
ness lies in the author’s tendency to over- 
simplify controversial critical problems. This, 
however, seems to be almost unavoidable in a 
book addressed to the “ordinary Bible 
reader,” who lacks a background in critical 
methodology. (2) One detects an occasional 
error of fact. For example, the author’s date 
for Hammurabi (p. 113) has been outmoded 
by recent evidence. (3) The author’s attitude 
toward other religions is disturbing. Refer- 
ring to the religious writings of the Orient, he 
says, “The Western World has suffered no 
great loss in not being acquainted with them” 
(p. 16). (4) The author uses the word race 
indiscriminately to refer to almost any ethnic 
or national group. The following peoples are 
called races: Hebrews (p. 19), Hittites (p. 
41), Midianites, Ishmaelites (p. 56), Ara- 
bians, Egyptians, Abyssinians, Aztecs (p. 
it), and Samaritans (p. 144). 

In spite of the book’s shortcomings Profes- 
sor Dean has taken a step in the right direc- 
tion. Far to many laymen are almost wholly 
unaware of the significance and value of a 
critical approach to the Bible. 


EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 


Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina 


The Bible and Our Common Life. By HUBER 
F. KteMME. Philadelphia: The Christian 
Education Press, 1954. 123 pages. $1.75. 


This volume is written especially for the 
men and women in the pews, the adult study 
classes, and young peoples’ groups. It relates 
current social responsibilities to their founda- 
tions in the Scripture, and challenges the 
reader to find creative answers to contempo- 
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rary problems in harmony with the divine na- 
ture and purpose revealed in the Bible. 

The author is the Executive Secretary of 
the Commission on Christian Social Action 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church; a 
member of the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill and the Department of 
Social Welfare of the National Council of 
Churches ; and he is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the National Religion and La- 
bor Foundation. Hence, he is well qualified 
by experience to relate social action to the 
Bible. 

The book is divided into ten brief chapters 
on such subjects as the family, property, jus- 
tice, race, politics, international relations, and 
the Church. A standard pattern consisting of 
a summary exposition of some Old and New 
Testament teachings on the chapter’s subject, 
three or four pages on the present situation 
focusing on the issue rather than its solution, 
and a few questions and problems for discus- 
sion and action is followed throughout. 

Doctor Klemme has demonstrated a great 
economy of words and fine simplicity of ex- 
pression which fit it well for its purpose. His 
own social philosophy is only implicitly evi- 
dent, and appears to be “middle-of-the-road,” 
although this may be a result of his attempt to 
get the reader to seek his own solutions. Oc- 
casionally his brevity causes difficulty. “The 
New Testament allows not the slightest pos- 
sibility of anything but the strictest mo- 
nogamy,” he writes (22). As laudable as 
monogamy may be this has not been the uni- 
versal understanding of Christians through- 
out history of what the New Testament per- 
mits. Again, in urging that love means 
“seeking actively the good of the other per- 
son” he does not consider whose conception 
of that person’s good is to be accepted (46). 
Or again, he says, “All property is to be used 
for the good of all” (57). Not my tooth 
brush! And in the same discussion of prop- 
erty he might well have considered property 
not as a thing, but as an institution—the con- 
trol of scarce values including time, faith and 
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credit, professional privilege etc. But per- 
naps these matters would be cared for in the 
discussion provoked by what he has said. 

It is good to see a book giving such an able 
answer to that oft raised question, “What 
does social action have to do with religion ?” 
It is to be hoped that churches will make use 
of it among their members. 


JouHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


Great Ideas of the Bible. Outlined for Mod- 
erns. By Rytiis Lynip. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. xiii + 
272 pages. $2.75. 


In this reviewer’s judgment, this unique 
book is an outstanding contribution to litera- 
ture in the field of religion. It is the first vol- 
ume (Vol. II to follow within a year) of a 
two volume study of the essential ideas of the 
Bible, with special emphasis on the ideals and 
values which contribute to character building 
and spiritual aims. 


Modern young people have a unique and 
frightening responsibility, that of learning to 
live and preparing to teach their children how 
to live in the atomic age. The author believes 
“the opportunities are tremendous. Whether 


they fulfill their responsibilities . . . will be 
determined by their awareness of moral law 
and spiritual values, by their sense of pur- 
pose, by the qualities of their religious faith.” 
With which ideas many of us who teach will 
heartily concur. 

To this end, Mrs. Lynip proceeds to inter- 
pret passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ments which would be most useful to modern 
living, the selections being presented by ideas 
rather than in the traditional Genesis to 
Revelation form. A list of Bible references is 
included at the end, in the traditional form 
for easier access. 

Since youth today is being trained in a sci- 
entific approach to life, the book begins with, 
“The Nature of God and Man” with chapters 
entitled “The Search for God;” “God as 
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Creator ;” “God as Spirit,” to name three of 
the Nine Chapters in section one. 

In section two, “The meaning of Right and 
Wrong as proclaimed by Old Testament 
Prophets,” contains seven chapters beginning 
with “Reverence for God” and ending with 
“Faith in the Future.” 

This volume is concluded by presenting the 
“Ideas of Jesus” in eight chapters. All chap- 
ter names in this section, except one, begin 
with the word “new.” “A New Way of 
Life ;” “A New Way to Happiness” to men- 
tion just two. 

Throughout this “Idea Bible,” the plan is 
to use Bible quotations along with the au- 
thor’s modern viewpoint to bring the great 
ideas forward to this day and to make them 
useful and practical for twentieth century 
living. It is an enlightening approach to mod- 
ern problems of youth, written at their level 
from a layman’s viewpoint, but with help and 
suggestions from Biblical scholars. The au- 
thor’s aim is not to foster theological discus- 
sion but to show young people that the higher 
levels of thought, and conduct, and the build- 
ing of character are most important in our 
atomic age. Historical background has been 
limited but an effort has been made to show 
that the Bible is a long record of slow de- 
velopment on many levels of thought. 

The biblical quotations used throughout 
the book have been taken from Moffatt’s 
translation, thereby giving today’s reader a 
clearer understanding through the use of 
modern language. While the King James 
Version will always remain well loved, the 
new translations are most illuminating and 
less bewildering to young people. 

“Great Ideas of the Bible” is an excellent 
book not only for modern youth and their 
parents for whom it was written; but also it 
should prove a valuable aid to those teaching 
the young people of today. With a new and 
refreshing approach, Mrs. Lynip has per- 
formed a great service by presenting thes¢ 
ancient writings as relevant for our day. She 
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shows her readers that Bible study can lead to 
an enrichment of life and a basis for living in 
today’s world. 
ALAN J. HOFFMANN 
Collegiate School 


Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr; A Histori- 
cal and Theological Study. By Oscar 
CULLMANN. Translated from the German 
by Floyd V. Filson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press. November, 1953. 252 
pages. $4.50. 


This is a book of first rank. It is basically a 
historical study which cuts away the ground 
from underneath the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church that Peter was appointed by 
Jesus Christ to be the official Head of the 
Church, and as such to be the first in the un- 
broken line of succession resident in the 
Papacy. Dr. Cullmann moves forward in his 
study of this subject with meticulous atten- 
tion to the minute details of all of the perti- 
nent historical evidence that can be found in 
the New Testament and in early Christian 
literature ; and with this he includes constant 
reference to, and appraisal of, a vast number 
of discussions from every conceivable critical 
and theological point of view which have 
bearing upon the particular points succes- 
sively under discussion. His preeminence as 
an authority in the field of early Church his- 
tory is here brilliantly sustained. 

The book is divided into two Parts: Part I, 
The Historical Question, covers the first two- 
thirds of the discussion; Part II, The Exe- 
getical and Theological Question, gives one 
chapter to each of these two aspects of the 
study. 

In Part I Peter is presented in three obvi- 
ous phases of his career, the Disciple, the 
Apostle, the Martyr. As disciple, the Gospel 
evidence definitely presents him as the leader 
ofthe Twelve, the leader of the smaller signifi- 
cant group of Three, Peter, James and John, 
and the disciple who received from Jesus the 
outstanding designation “Rock”: he was the 
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recognized First among all of the early dis- 
ciples. 

As apostle, the evidence is clear and posi- 
tive that Peter was the first one to whom the 
risen Lord appeared ; he was the first Head of 
the church in Jerusalem; for a considerable 
number of years he was one of the reputed 
three “pillars” in that church. After his im- 
prisonment by Herod Agrippa and his re- 
lease, Peter “went to another place,” the 
meaning of which is not certain. The head- 
ship of the church in Jerusalem was taken 
over by James, and Peter became, and con- 
tinued for some years to be “the apostle to the 
Circumcision,” the leader of the Jewish 
Christian missionary movement. During 
these years he was closely related with, and 
responsible to, the church in Jerusalem, now 
under the leadership of James. 

As to the martyrdom of Peter in Rome the 
literature of the first century and the first half 
of the second century contains no explicit evi- 
dence, but its statements as most naturally 
interpreted imply such martyrdom. In the 
literature of the last years of the second cen- 
tury and the early years of the third century 
that martyrdom is definitely affirmed. The 
liturgical remains of the third century assume 
the fact of Peter’s martyrdom in Rome, and 
although the results of excavations furnish 
no positive information on the point they are 
in easy accord. 

In his exegesis of Matthew 16:17ff Dr. 
Cullmann interprets the statement of Jesus to 
mean that Peter is himself the Rock upon 
which the Church is to be built, and the state- 
ment must be understood in the purely his- 
torical sense. The first church was estab- 
lished in Jerusalem, and of this church Peter 
was the Head. But having relinquished this 
headship he never held a similar position in 
any other church. 

The theological meaning of all these find- 
ings is this: that the claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church that it is the church which 
Jesus Christ established, and that Peter was 
the first Head in an unbroken line of Papal 
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succession is without any historical founda- 
tion. “The principle of succession cannot be 
justified either from Scripture or from the 
history of the ancient Church.” 

We are with a master in his study here; 
and his findings are reported to us ina highly 
creditable translation. 


Joun W. BaILey 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Conscience and Compromise: An Approach 
to Protestant Casuistry. By Epwarp LE- 
Roy Lona, Jr. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1954. 166 pages. $3.00. 


The serious Protestant who seeks to follow 
a Christian way of life is faced with many dif- 
ficult choices for which he has no explicit 
guidance either from the Bible or the teach- 
ings of his particular denomination. When 
the reformers broke with the Roman Church 
and stressed the doctrines of the priesthood 
of all true believers and the right to private 
judgment and belief, the new-found “freedom 
of the Christian man” carried also the possi- 
bilities of relativism and confusion in the area 
of applied ethics. This brief study is ad- 
dressed to this problem and reflects the inter- 
ests and experience of Dr. Long who is min- 
ister-to-students of the Presbyterian Church, 
Blacksburg, Va., and part-time Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at V. P. I. It was the 
Religious Book Club selection for February. 

The book is divided into four parts. He 
takes up first the concept of casuistry and 
both the necessity and fact of Protestant 
casuistry are discussed. Casuistry is defined 
as “the process by which every moral system 
relates itself to concrete decisions.” These 
need not be legalistic in the traditional Jesuit 
(or Roman Catholic) sense but is what any 
Christian does when he relates his faith to the 
world in which he lives. Since our Christian 
ideals must be expressed in conduct we are 
engaged in casuistry at every moment of our 
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lives. We should recognize this fact and re- 
cover casuistry as a Protestant discipline. 

Next is treated the structure of casuistry. 
The author points out how both Jesus and 
Paul were faced with the necessity of employ- 
ing casuistry and shows how the Christian in 
a non-Christian culture practices both uncon- 
scious and conscious acts of casuistry. He 
pleads for a positive casuistry that will make 
more effective the Protestant impact upon the 
secular world. 

Part III is the heart of the book, covering 
the content of casuistry. One could wish that 
this heart beat more evenly and firmly in its 
treatment of personal, group, economic and 
power morality, the more so since Long 
snipes continually at mneo-orthodoxy and 
ethical relativism. Long the sociologist seems 
to dominate Long the theologian when we 
find the statement, “the discussion of whether 
or not to gamble is, therefore, a personal one 
for most individuals” followed by “gambling 
has no place in Christian behaviour (sic) at 
race tracks, at the stock market, or at the 
bingo bazaar” (p. 101). In this section the 
illustrations of. proper casuistry invariably 
reflect usual Protestant thought and practice 
while opposing or ignoring Catholic teaching 
(e.g., he opposes the Roman Church on mar- 
riage and sex and ignores their record in race 
relations). On the casuistry of power mo- 
rality he is both “Niebuhrian” and a relativ- 
ist, emphasizing the necessity of compromise. 

The final three chapters point “beyond 
casuistry,” stressing the element of compro- 
mise in all casuistry and the need to keep 
alive and to develop the channels for God's 
Spirit in the Christian to produce ecstatic de- 
votion and devoted abandon to God’s will. 
Thus casuistry is a necessary means to the 
end of making possible the true service of 
God. 

One could wish for more of a N. T. basis 
for the casuistry which Long advocates. Per- 
haps his misinterpretation of Rom. 12:1 is 
clue to this weakness in his study (p. 56). 
He states that “St. Paul warned his follower 


The Gifford Lectures 


Revelation and Religion 


STUDIES IN THE THEOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF RELIGIOUS TYPES 


By HERBERT H. FARMER 


A well-known Christian thinker here makes a unique con- 
tribution to the literature of religion in his first volume of the 
Gifford Lectures. 


Dr. Farmer proposes an original and ingenious classification 
and evaluation of the religions of mankind which enables him 
to confirm the uniqueness of Christian belief and still grant a 
measure of truth to other creeds and cults. 


This significant work will undoubtedly initiate a discussion 
among philosophers and theologians of far-reaching conse- 
quence. $3.50 


Sent Forth to Preach 


STUDIES IN APOSTOLIC PREACHING 
By JESSE B. WEATHERSPOON 
This searching examination of the character of Apostolic 


preaching seeks to strengthen the kinship ofthe modern 
preacher to those “sent forth” in the first century. 


In seven information-packed chapters Dr. Weatherspoon ex- 
plores the preparation, methods, message, mission and 
obstacles facing the Apostles. Not solely a historical study, Dr. 
Weatherspoon emphasizes those aspects of apostolic preach- 
ing most relevant to today’s needs. $2.50 


at your bookseller 
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not to be conformed to the world in seeking 
to transform it.” Neither Jesus nor Paul ap- 
pears to have called his followers to transform 
the world; rather both appealed to men to 
know the will of God and to seek to serve 
Him only. Any apparent casuistry in the 
teachings of either Jesus or Paul is possibly 
more accurately described as consisting of 
illustrations of what the will of God for the 
Christian is, rather than specific laws to be 
applied. 

The reader unfamiliar with the technical 
jargon of ethics might be either confused or 
led astray by the many generalizations of the 
author. Thus he uses such terms as neo- 
orthodoxy or existentialism without clarifica- 
tion, or quotes Rauschenbusch (with a 1947 
reprint date!) and Troeltsch with no indica- 
tion of their historic connection with the issue 
under discussion. The terse, choppy style also 
tends at times to obscure rather than to facili- 
tate comprehension of the author’s position. 

In spite of these qualifications upon the 
success of Long’s treatment this book serves 
a useful purpose in focusing our attention 
upon the fact of Protestant casuistry as a part 
of our lives and the necessity for us to be con- 
scious continually of our responsibility in this 
area. 


Duke University Davin G. BRADLEY 


The Protestant Credo. Edited by VER- 
GIL1us Ferm. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. xi + 241 pages. $5.00. 


Any person wishing to find out what Prot- 
estants believe will not find much help in this 
book. The book consists of ten essays writ- 
ten by liberal Protestants (a term which 
covers a multitude of sins and misrepresenta- 
tions) selected by the editor. 

The title of the book is both misleading and 
incorrect. The views expressed in this sym- 
posium certainly do not represent the Credo 
of Protestantism, but a Credo by a very small 
group of men who claim to be Protestants. 
Any volume purporting to be a true expres- 
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sion of the Protestant Credo should include 
other views, views which are more typical of 
Protestantism than those presented here, 
Where are the views of Niebuhr, Paul Til- 
lich, Paul Minear, John A. Mackay, and 
other leading Protestant thinkers? What 
about continental Protestant thinkers? One 
realizes that such an undertaking would have 
made the volume too bulky, but to do justice 
to the subject, the editor should have included 
a few essays by other men. These desiderata 
not only limit the book, but make it valueless, 

Now let us glance at some of the essays in 
the volume. The essay by Enslin, “The 
Credo of an Unregenerate Liberal,” is noth- 
ing but an apologia pro vita sua, or a rear- 
guard defense of certain ideas no longer ac- 
ceptable in leading Biblical circles, liberal or 
otherwise. What he has to say about the Fun- 
damentalists is essentially true. We must re- 
member, however, that the Fundamentalists 
represent just as distorted a view of Protes- 
tantism as do the so-called liberals. To 
equate them with neo-orthodoxy is to ignore 
their basic differences. His essay is shot 
through with the anthropocentric fallacy so 
typical of the liberal position. He fails to 
grasp the real significance of the nature and 
destiny of man, not as he ought to be but as he 
is. 

To take another example. According to 
Wieman, “Protestantism is undisciplined 
disorganized, with no clear sense of its mis 
sion except the negative sense of being op 
posed to Roman Catholicism.” Dear, dear 
Protestantism is indeed in a bad _ shape 
There are no doubt many bigots and ignorant 
Protestants, whose sole reason for bein 
Protestant is the desire to “down” the Catho 
lics. These are in the minority and are not 
typical of true Protestantism. Yet, the sam¢ 
author thinks that Protestantism has latent 
capacities to undertake a religious revolutio 
in this scientific age of ours. 

Finally, the essay by Floyd H. Ross, “Ca 
Protestantism Come of Age?” This autho 
states categorically that “if Protestantism ‘s 
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broad enough and deep enough to include in 
its fellowship all honest seekers—a Rama- 
krishna and a Gandhi along with a Jacob 
Boehme and a William Penn, Gautama 
suddha along with Roger Williams, Socrates 
along with Francis of Assisi—any one of us 
can be glad to join such a company of pil- 
grims.” While these are undoubtedly good 
and worthy men, they are not part of the 
Protestant heritage. In fact, it is very doubt- 
ful if these men would find it very congenial 
to be in one another’s company. To include 
such divergent personalities within the Prot- 
estant faith, and still call it Protestant, is to 
ax our imagination to the nth degree. Reli- 
kious syncretism is completely foreign to the 
kenius of Protestantism. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the book contributes very little 
to our understanding of the Protestant Credo. 
Louis J. SHEIN 
Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario 


he Christian World Mission in Our Day. 

By KENNETH Scotr LaTouRETTE. New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 192 pages. 

$2.50. 

The author is eminently fitted for the task 
bi making a succinct statement upon the sub- 
ect which is his title. His great seven volume 
vork, A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
anity, and a score of other books, guarantee 
hat this is no superficial world tour by a 
unketing journalist. His factual statements 
te the distillate from years of faithful study. 
he substance of the book was delivered in 
arious lectures in this country in 1953, and 
t Lund, Copenhagen, and Helsinki in 1954. 
Those familiar with the author’s other 
ks,” he writes, “will find . . . much that 
as a familiar sound. The author has con- 

‘ously been repeating, although in summary 

din other words, some of the analyses and 
dnvictions which he has expressed else- 
here”(12). 

His thesis is that we are to rise to the 
tvilege of being co-workers with God in 
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the fulfillment of the world mission of the 
Church, and that to do this we must under- 
stand the present situation in the light of 
yesterday and devise and carry through the 
means of meeting the challenges of the pres- 
ent. He has woven together in remarkably 
fine fashion the necessary facts, challenge, 
and evangelical fervor. “The book has, ob- 
viously, been written by a Christian and for 
Christians” (11). 

The yesterday of our present age is the 
period of 1815 to 1914. He describes its 
seven distinctive marks and contrasts it with 
the present. The world today is marked by 
the prominence of war, the impoverishment 
of Western Europe, the recession of imperial- 
ism challenged by revolt, and a wave of 
pessimism in the West contrasting with hope- 
fulness elsewhere. The great challenges to 
the historic faith are communism, secularism, 
and modern mass society. “There are indica- 
tions that they are provoking the Church to a 
deeper understanding of the Gospel and 
greater efforts to witness to it and to lead all 
men to discipleship and obedience to the 
Church’s Lord” (77). 

His optimism is so thoroughly grounded 
in his evangelical fervor that it becomes con- 
tagious. “The Gospel is by no means domi- 
nant,” he admits, “but much more than at the 
dawn of our day or than in any previous age 
it is making itself felt around the world” 
(133). Later he adds, “The eternal ‘Good 
News’ was never more potent than it is now” 
(150). 

Two portions of the work, although cer- 
tainly not the only or even the most signifi- 
cant portions, have deeply concerned this re- 
viewer. One appears toward the end of his 
survey of the tremendous expansion of Chris- 
tianity in the world of yesterday, 1815-1914. 
Here he writes, “In 1914, when it was larger 
than at any previous time, the missionaries 
in active service outside the Occident under 
all branches of the Church, Russian Ortho- 
dox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant, did not 
total more than 150,000 and were probably 
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much less than that. ... The sums for 
maintaining them supplied from the churches 
of the Occident were not $125,000,000 a 
year” (58). Remember Winston Churchill’s 
speech about the R.A.F., and so many owing 
so much to so few? Consider the rapid spread 
of communism in our day. 

The second part that concerned this re- 
viewer appears in the sixth, and next to last, 
chapter entitled, “As We Rise to the Chal- 
lenge of Our Day.” Here is an amazingly 
frank call for the Christian Church to act with 
directions included. The Church, he affirms, 
needs a sense of urgency, a giving of itself to 
mission with every Christian a missionary, 
and a thorough reexamination of the existing 
methods and investment of lives and money. 
He clearly analyzes the inherent dangers of 
institutionalism and pleads for an efficient 
mobility. Will the Church rise to the chal- 
lenge and the privilege of becoming co- 
workers with God? 

The swift and extensive synopsis of the 
past, the keen analysis of the present, and the 
challenging vision of the future set forth by a 
man so universally respected for his learning 
and judgment make this small volume awe- 
some in its potential impact. 


JouHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Hellenistic Religions, The Age of Criticism. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by FREDER- 


1ck C. Grant. New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press. 1953. xxxix -+- 196 pp. $1.75. 


This admirable selection of source mate- 
rials for the study of Hellenistic Religions 
shovld be welcomed as a valuable aid to 
teachers and students of the History of Re- 
ligions. It is the second volume in the 
Library of Religion, a series of readings spon- 
sored by the Committee on History of Re- 
ligions of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The aim of the Committee is to 
make available representative passages from 
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sacred scriptures and basic writings of the 
world’s religions, past and present. 

Professor Grant’s readings represent the 
rich complexity of religious life in the en- 
vironment of early Christianity. He has 
drawn upon inscriptions, Greek and Roma 
literature, hymns, rituals, incantations, writ 
ings of philosophers, etc. To avoid confusion 
subject matter is arranged under the mai 
heads of Institutional Religion, The Criticisn 
of Traditional Religion, Cults and Religiou 
Ideas of Philosophers. Under the first, ong 
finds documents of sacred history, sacred law 
governing priesthoods, initiations and sacri 
fices, with primary texts concerning oracles 
beliefs about the life to come, magic, miracles 
astrology and the divine honors paid to kings 
Under criticism of traditional religion, on 
finds delightful reflections on the supersti 
tious man, the origin of religion, the origit 
of the gods, and curious reinterpretations 0 
old myths in an effort to give them intellectu 
dignity in a later more sceptical age. Unde 
cults, one is confronted with the scanty, ye 
tantalizing, literature of Orphism, the Mag 
the Syrian Goddess cult, and of the mysterie 
of Isis and Osiris, of Attis and Mithras. Fo 
religious ideas of philosophers, we read fro 
Cleanthes, Epictetus, Epicurus, Diogene 
Dio Chrysostom and Plotinus, as well as fro 
the less familiar thinkers, Alexander, Max 
mus, Proclus, Iamblichus, and Sallustiu 
whose treatise Concerning the Gods and th 
Universe is a revelation of the higher spirit 
uality in late paganism. 

An illuminating Introduction gives t 
Editor’s own picture of the age to which h 
materials belong, i.e., Hellenistic and Helle 
istic-Roman. Its syncretisms reflect the i 
fluence of many lands and peoples, even 4 
Barbarians beyond frontiers of the Empir 
Yet he sees it as a genuinely religious ag 
whose eclecticism and proliferation of ne 
cults attest a search and spiritual hungé 
which made it ultimately sensitive to the co 
tribution of Judaism and Christianity. 

Precise references to sources and sugget 
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tions for further reading add to the value of 
the volume. Teachers of Bible and Religion 
will find it reliable. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
Union Theological Seminary 


Great Systems of Yoga. By Ernest Woop. 
N. Y.: Philosophical Library, 1954. xviii 
+ 168 pages. $3.50. 


An excellent summary of ten oriental yogic 
systems which should be of increasing inter- 
est to Western readers. Wood speaks from 
thirty-eight years of personal experience in 
India and expresses occult ideas in a language 
which Western audiences can understand 
and appreciate. He presents yoga, not as 
idealizing union with some transcendental 
ultimate which requires retirement from the 
world for full achievement, as is so often 
done, but as yielding a changed attitude to- 
ward the world which brings alertness, 
vitality, security, appreciation, and happiness. 
He cites spiritual or psychological principles 
in the yogas which may inspire anyone, re- 
gardless of his theological preferences. His 
ue of the term love, which is more frequent 
than usual, may require some comment. 
Since oriental conceptions of love are char- 
acterized more by willingness than by willful- 
ness, the uninitiated Westerner may feel that 
ie understands Wood more than he does. 
Yogic love accepts the world as it is whereas 
the Westerner loves to improve what is 
worthy of improvement; Western love is 
possessive whereas yogic love involves a will- 
ingness to be possessed. 

The ten yogas, Raja Yoga of Patanjali, 
Gita-Yoga of Krishna, Gnyana Yoga of 
Shankara, Hatha Yoga, Laya Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, Mantra Yoga, Buddhist Yoga, Chinese 
Yoga, and Sufi Yoga, were summarized 
tom a previous treatment in the author’s 
Occult Training of the Hindus published in 
Madras. Only seven of these appear in the 
ble of contents, through some oversight. 
The unusual thoroughness of the author in 
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treating so many varieties of yoga begets the 
critical suggestion: why not still more? He 
mentioned but largely neglected Karma 
Yoga, and could have included Shakti Yoga 
as an important variety of Bhakti Yoga. Al- 
though he uses a Mahavira ‘statue as a fron- 
tispiece, he neglects to mention Jainism and 
its yogic ideals. Since he has included the 
Mohommedan Sufis as yogins enjoying “de- 
lighted union of the will of man with the will 
of God,” why not consider also the Christian 
yogis? Not only was Jesus a great Hebrew 
yogin (“I and my Father are one’), but sal- 
vation, communion, and embodiment of the 
holy spirit involve yoga. Yoga abounds in the 
varieties of Romanticism. If he cared to, he 
could even find examples of communistic and 
humanistic yoga. Having included Chinese 
Buddhism, Zen, and Taoism (over-briefly), 
he could have noted yogic elements in the 
Confucian ideal of chih and in the love of Mo 
Ti. The author is not as much at home in 
Chinese as in Hindu thought, though his ex- 
tension of the concept of yoga to include 
Chinese and Sufi varieties is a welcome ges- 
ture. The book remains excellent, despite 
suggested shortcomings. 

A sole explicit criticism of Western 
thought, incidentally expressed, may interest 
readers : “Many churches and other organiza- 
tions are busy on this line [Bhakti Yoga, or 
union through devotion], but for the most 
part they miss, the point of it because they 
direct attention to God or his representative 
as something for a weakling to lean upon or 
as a fountain of blessing for personal gratifi- 
cation, rather than as something so splendid 
—a Good beyond all goods—that at the mere 
sight of it one loses personal desires com- 
pletely, forgets oneself in the contemplation 
of it, and adds a new form of ecstacy to the 
permanent treasures of the soul. From the 
Hindu point of view there is an error in the 
Western idea that grace can come down froma 
above in response to devotion, or, still worse, 
that higher forces can be brought down by it 
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and by ceremonials. Their view is that by 
grace we are lifted up, not that anything is 
brought down.” 
ARCHIE J. BAHM 
University of New Mexico 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Psychology of Pastoral Care. By Paut E. 
Jounson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1953. $4.75. 


The pastor asks the professor of pastoral 
care: “I have a certain person in my parish 
who is. . . . What must I do?” The teacher 
meets his supreme moment of frustration at 
this moment, because he knows that the man 
has not taken the time to develop a disci- 
plined, comprehensive, and coherent psy- 
chology of pastoral care upon which to base 
and out of which to develop an adequate ap- 
proach to the particular problem of the “cer- 
tain person” in his parish. As far as it is 
possible for any book to accomplish this en- 
compassing purpose, the new and original 


work by Paul Johnson does it. The psychol- 
ogy of the total pastoral task is dealt with 
here in careful detail, giving us a comprehen- 
sive matrix in which to work without at the 
same time losing us in the fog of generalities 
and abstractions. Naturally this calls for a 
heavy book, and not a brief and superficial 


one. 

The contents of the book are so vital as to 
call for detailed description: I. The Person 
and the Pastor, II. Pastoral Relationship, 
III. Responsive Counseling, [V. Confession, 
V. Marriage Counseling, VI. The Pastor 
and the Family, VII. The Ministry of Heal- 
ing, VIII. Meeting Death, IX. The Pastor 
Himself, X. Ultimate Concerns. 

Several transversal themes nourish this 
book with the deep historical springs of New 
Testament Christianity: the vitality of the 
church as the caring and healing fellowship, 
the participation of the minister as a man of 
God in the triune ministry of confession in 
which there is a Third Presence in the coun- 
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seling relationship, the great crises of birth, 
marriage, illness, and death as revealing to 
us both the meaning of God in human experi- 
ence and the ultimate concern of man as to the 
meaning of his own existence, and the neces- 
sity of the pastor’s own self-confrontation, 
his evaluation of his ability to communicate 
responsibility, and his faith in the ultimate 
nature of the community to which he belongs 
—these retrieve pastoral care from the damp 
rot of a purely temporal and humanistic psy- 
chology. 

Nevertheless, these are thoroughly related 
to the most contemporary research in the field 
of interpersonal psychology, the science of 
group relations, and the science of communi- 
cation. Johnson’s research is comprehensive, 
exhaustive, and contemporary. Especially 
helpful in clarifying his concepts in John- 
son’s abundant use of verbatim interviews to 
illustrate his meanings. The old antithesis 
between directive and non-directive counsel- 
ing is overcome with a more distinctly satisfy- 
ing concept which Johnson calls “responsive 
counseling.” The following statement gives 
not only a working concept of counseling, but 
also the predominant flavor and consistency 
of the whole book: 

“Tn responsive counseling responsibility for 
progress is mutual. A burden is better car- 
ried by two than by one. If the counselor as- 
sumes too much responsibility, he becomes 
overdirective. If the person is given the en- 
tire responsibility, he is apt to make hasty 
choices, assume independence he does not 
have, make a show of strength he does not 
feel, or become discouraged and dependent in 
the face of tasks for which alone he is not 
adequate. Democracy works by sharing te- 
sponsibilities and reaching practical next 
steps by joining action. It is also the Chris 
tian way of bearing one another’s burdens b) 
interpersonal responsibility. 

“The directive counselor speaks too ofte 
at too great length of his own interests. His 
assertions are sometimes inept and unapt toé 
creative. The nondirective counselor speaks 
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too little, waits too often, and hesitates to as- 
sert himself at all lest he interfere with the 
client’s freedom. The responsive counselor 
listens first and replies briefly, but as the per- 
son reveals his true feelings and insights, 
there will be strategic opportunities for crea- 
tive assertion in which both discover and de- 
clare together the way of life. . . . In pas- 
toral counseling there is another step in which 
“the two must face a Third” as the orientation 
attains larger perspective. The order is not 
important ; the orientation at all three points 
may be gained at once. But the honest pastor 
knows that true growth is not his creation of 
the person’s but the work of the creator God. 
Pastoral counseling may differ from other 
therapies at this point. A directive counselor 
may vest authority in himself as the healer. 
A nondirective counselor may vest authority 
in the person as the one who solves his own 
problem. A pastoral counselor will vest 
authority in the creative Holy Spirit working 
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in both through a relationship that is not a 
dualism of counselor and persons, but a 
trinity of Creator, person, and counselor.” 
The pastor who will spend much time on 
this book will need to spend less time on many 
others. The seminary student will find not 
only a dependable and mature view of his 
pastoral task here, but he will find an invalu- 
able aid in his own research by following 
the footnotes of Professor Johnson. For the 
experienced pastor and for seminary student, 
as well as the teacher who is looking for an 
adequate text book, Psychology of Pastoral 
Care speaks to all our conditions. 
Nevertheless, careful note needs to be 
made of the fact that the author does not spell 
out in detail the working concept of person- 
ality and of the church. He takes a functional 
approach that moves upon assumptions of 
his readers at this point. I would say that 
his psychology is eclectic and his ecclesiology 
ecumenical, although these are not stated in 
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so many words. The book, being an attempt 
to cover the whole field of pastoral care, 
nevertheless maintains as much depth as such 
a book could be expected to cover. Neverthe- 
less, one does get the feeling at points that the 
cost of a survey is in the depth with which 
any given subject can be treated. Readers, 
nevertheless, can supplement this by follow- 
ing Johnson’s sources. 


Wayne E. Oates 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 


GEORGE FOX 
The Man in Leather Breeches. By VERNON 
Nosite. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. 298 pages. $6.00. 


This excellent book gives not only a good 
sketch of the origin of the society of Quakers, 
“something,” even William James wrote, “‘it 
is impossible to overpraise,” but also the facts 
and spirit of George Fox’s life, an adventure 
story for both body and spirit that “out- 
colours fiction” (18).. It is less a biography 
than the title implies, and more, as the jacket 
advises, the story of the early movement and 
its founder. Fox is reported here as much 
misunderstood by many, often thrown in 
prison, mobbed, beaten, put into stocks, and 
stoned out of town. All this spread his fame 
throughout England by the age of thirty. 

Here is a record of his search for a satisfy- 
ing religious experience, and his great mystic 
experience after which he was guided by 
direct communication with God. Here, too, 
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we can see his dissatisfaction with contem- 
porary forms of religion, and its byproducts, 
at least in part, appear in the avoiding of 
creeds, of sacraments, and an ordained minis- 
try. Even in these early days we can note 
their devotion to the cause of the poor and 
oppressed, and their leadership in the area 
of social reform. Fox maintained contact wit) 
Charles II, and also with Oliver Cromwe!! 
with whom he had a little in common—they 
looked some alike, and both felt divinely 
guided. 

Fox was a fighter for freedom both of 
speech and religious worship, and this book 
makes clearer than some others have done 
the role he and his followers played in 17th 
century England as the advocates of free- 
dom. In refusing to take oaths Fox once 
asked, “How comes it that you ask me to 
swear on the book that forbids it? Why not 
imprison the book?’ The evidence about 
Quaker meetings was puzzling. They sat in 
silence, no one could say a seditious word was 
spoken, and yet the judge, as Gov. Endicott 
later in America, felt the Quaker subversive. 
“It was impossible to stop a Quaker meeting 
for long” (168). 

So the story stretches from Leicestershire 
to Pennsylvania in the New World, and fro 
ignominy in both lands to a world-wide re 
spect. The author is a freelance broadcaste 
with the BBC. 

IRWIN R. BEILER 


Allegheny College (Emeritus) 
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PERSONAL RELIGION 
Religion for Vital Living. By Tuomas S. KEPLER. 
Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 
1953. 111 pages. $2.50. 


From the title of Dr. Kepler’s new book, Religion 
for Vital Living, one expects to find in its pages a 
lear and relevant account of how religion is able to 
aise the level of human existence from drabness 
and routine to adventuresomeness and variety. But, 
he title affords greater promise than the book is 
apable of fulfilling. In part psychological and in 
art concerned with specifically religious questions, 
Kepler’s volume is a not too clearly organized col- 
ection of chapters on themes that might well have 
been more profitably related to one another. One 
joes not feel that necessary sense of unity and pro- 
gression which makes a book more than a collection 
i ideas. One reason for this impression of disunity 
is the author’s tendency to quote innumerable other 
\titers instead of expressing his own ideas in his 
wn words. Had he done so, Religion for Vital 

iving would have been a far more successful at- 
empt to relate psychological and religious truth 
ior the benefit of the modern reader. 

It is in the last two chapters of the book, “The 
Peril of Modernizing Jesus” and “How Big Is a 

hristian’s World,” that Kepler does his most val- 
able work. In the former he discusses a variety 
ff opinions which lead him to the understanding 
hat though Jesus must be made significant to our 
ontemporaries the method of doing so must not 
iolate his status as an historical figure living in 
is own time. 

In the last chapter the author appeals to his read- 
ts for a universal outlook that is truly Christian. 
High aspirations, broad concerns, and deep faith 
hould unite in each person for a really beneficial 
tligious and moral life. 

A vast collection of quotations, some pertinent 
rid some not, a few neat historical summaries on 
ie sacraments and ethics of Jesus, and some sound 
tligious advice make up the value of Dr. Kepler’s 
book. This reviewer wishes that the author, who has 
istinguished himself in the past, would have shared 
with his readers some of his own wisdom instead 
{so much material culled from other sources. If 
¢ had done so, the unity and impact of his ideas 
ould have been far greater and the title more 
properly justified. 

SaM H. BEAMESDERFER 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Billings, Montana 


Highways to Faith. Edited by Davin WEsLEY 
Soper. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1954. 168 pages. $2.75. 


Highways to Faith is filled with stylistic horrors 
and theological distortions. All responsibility for 
this distressing volume must be taken by the editor. 
Those who contributed to it would probably never 
have set down their religious experiences if they 
had not been invited to do so by Dr. Soper. With- 
out questioning their personal sincerity in the least, 
one wishes that most of these people had declined 
the offer because of their lack of training and ex- 
perience in religious writing. 

A few of the autobiographical sketches, which 
were all written by men, deserve high praise for 
their honesty, their keen insight and their readable 
style. These include the accounts by Ralston Young, 
a Red Cap whose faith has meaning in the area of 
personal relationships; August Fry, a theological 
student with a brilliant mind, but an immature pen- 
chant for theological jargon, neat categories and 
splinter party liberalism; James Reed Jackson, a 
business man, a solid churchman and one of those 
rare individuals with a true appreciation of Chris- 
tianity’s intellectual side; and Ralph M. Fisher, an 
industrialist whose spiritual struggle and its resolu- 
tion in the sacrament of Holy Communion makes 
fascinating reading. 

This reviewer feels constrained to offer apologies 
to those whose valuable contributions should have 
appeared in better company. However, there is 
little justification in publishing a book in the field 
of religion which is theologically vague and senti- 
mental and sometimes false in its ideas of God and 
the place of prayer. Truly Christian theology ex- 
cellently written is a basic requirement in an age 
when men need belief more than they need anything 
else. Therefore the responsibility of writers and 
publishers must be recognized and\demanded by the 
critical public. Dr. Soper confines his own writing 
to brief biographical sketches, an introduction, and 
a conclusion, which add little. His efforts at verbal 
cleverness too frequently short circuit meaning and 
border on poor taste. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive to the religious adventurer than the experiences 
of others relevantly interpreted and written with 
compelling vitality. In its lack of discriminination 
and lucid thinking, Highways to Faith falls far 
short of the mark. 

Sam H. BEAMESDERFER 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Billings, Montana 
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Books Received 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books ard 


hereby acknowledged. ) 


*Barth, Karl, Against the Stream. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 252 pages. $3.75. 
Beasley, Christine, Democracy in the Home. New 
York: Association Press, 1954. 242 pages. $3.50. 
*Beck, Dwight M., Through the Gospels to Jesus. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 468 pages. 

$3.75. 

*Bell, H. Idris, Cults & Creeds in Graeco-Roman 
Egypt. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 
117 pages. $4.75. 

Bonnell, John Sutherland, The Practice and Power 
of Prayer. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1954. 93 pages. $1.50. 

Bowie, Walter Russell, Preaching. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 224 pages. $2.75. 

*Bowman, Clarice M., Spiritual Values in Camping. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 240 pages. 
$3.00. 

Brink, Frederick W., God Speaks. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954. 96 pages. $1.00. 

Bruno, D. Arvid, Jeremia. Stockholm: Almquist 
& Wiksell, 1954. 282 pages. No price given. 

*Cameron, Richard M., The Rise of Methodism. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 397 
pages. $4.75. 

*Cerfaux, L., Coppens, J., DeLanghe, R., DeLeeuw, 
V., Descamps, A., Giblet, J., and Riglaux, B., 
L’Attente Du Messie. Paris: Desclee De 
Brouwer, 1954. 188 pages. 

Clark, Thomas Curtis and Clark, Hazel Davis 
(Editors), The Golden Book of Immortality. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. 232 pages. 
$2.50. 

*Cleland, James T., The True and Lively Word. 
New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 120 pages. 
$2.50. 

*Cully, Kendig Brubaker and Cully, Iris V., Two 
Seasons. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. 159 pages. 
$1.75. 

*Dancy, J. C., A Commentary on I Maccabees. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954. 206 pages. No 
price given. 


*Dawson, Christopher, New 


Medieval Essays. 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1954. 271 pages. $3.50. 
*Dickie, Edgar Primrose, God is Light. New York: 

Scribner’s & Sons, 1954. 261 pages. $3.00. 
*Dix, Dom Gregory, Jew and Greek. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 119 pages. $2.50. 


*Dodd, C. H., New Testament Studies. New York 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 182 pages. $3.00. 

*Doniger, Simon (Editor), Religion and Huma 
Behavior. New York: Association Press, 1954 
233 pages. $3.00. 

Douglass, Paul F., Wesleys at Oxford. Bry 
Mawr: Bryn Mawr Press, 1953. 107 pages. $2.00) 

Fargo, Gail B., Bible Stories and You. New York 
Philosophical Library, 1954. 90 pages. $3.50. 


Farrell, Walter, Only Son. New York: Sheed § 


Ward, 1953. 244 pages. $3.50. 

Friedberg, Felix, Thoughts About Life. Ney 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 40 page 
$2.50. 

Gaebelein, Frank E., The Pattern of God’s Truth 


New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 11 


pages. $2.50. 

Gettys, Joseph M., How to Study Ephesians. Rich 
mond: John Knox Press, 1954. 64 pages. N 
price given. 

Gettys, Joseph M., How to Teach Ephesians. Rich 
mond: John Knox Press, 1954. 24 pages. N 
price given. 

Gibson, George Miles, Planned Preaching. Phila 
adelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 140 page: 
$2.50. 

*Goguel, Maurice, The Birth of Christianity. Nev 
York: Macmillan Company, 1954. 558 page: 
$7.50. 

*Goodspeed, Edgar J., The Student’s New Testa 
ment, Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
1954. 1055 pages. $7.50. 

*Hardy, Edward R. (Editor), Christology of th 
Later Fathers. Philadelphia: Westminster Pres 
1954. 400 pages. $5.00. 

*Heim, Karl, The Transformation of the Scienti 
World View. New York: Harper & Brother 
1953. 258 pages. $3.50. 

*Hughes, Philip, The Reformation in Engla 
(Volume II). New York: Macmillan Company) 
1954. 366 pages. $7.50. 

*The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume IX. Nashville 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 668 pages. $8.75. 

John, Mike, Jr., Think Spiritually. New York 
Exposition Press, 1954. 148 pages. $2.75. 

*Johnston, Ruby F., The Development of Neg 
Religion. New York: Philosophical Librar 
1954. 202 pages. $3.00. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Jones, Ilion T., A Historical Approach to Evan- 
gelical Worship. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1954. 319 pages. $4.50. 

Judah, J. Stillson (Editor), Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1953. 220 pages. $5.00. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic G., Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 
381 pages. $5.00. 

*Kepler, Thomas S., A Journey into Faith. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 160 pages. $2.50. 

‘Kepler, Thomas S. (Editor), The Journal of John 
Woolman. Cleveland: The World Publishing 
Company, 1954. 235 pages. $1.50. 

tLatourette, Kenneth Scott, The Christian World 
Mission in our Day. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1954. 192 pages. $2.50. 

Plong, Laura, Queen Esther, Star in Judea’s 
Crown. New York: Association Press, 1954. 
156 pages. $2.00. 

Maclver, R. M. (Editor), The Hour of Insight 
(A Sequel to Moments of Personal Discovery). 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 145 pages. 
$2.00. 
filliken, Virginia G., Jeremiah, Prophet of Dis- 
aster. New York: Association Press, 1954. 155 
pages. $2.00. 

Minear, Paul S., Christian Hope and the Second 
Coming. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 
220 pages. $3.50. 

Moe, Olaf, The Apostle Paul. Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1954. 489 pages. $4.75. 
foriarty, Frederick L., Foreword to the Old Testa- 
ment Books. Weston (Mass.): Weston College 
Press, 1954. 118 pages. $1.00. 

Munk, Arthur W., A Way of Survival. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1954. 164 pages. 
$3.00. 

Nielsen, Eduard, Oral Tradition. Chicago: Alec 
R. Allenson, Inc., 1954. 108 pages. $1.25. 

‘iles, D. T., Preaching the Gospel of the Resur- 
rection. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 
%3 pages. $2.00. 

Orlinsky, Harry M., Ancient Israel. Utica: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1954. 193 pages. $2.50. 
Paterson, John, The Book That Is Alive. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 196 pages. $3.50. 
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*Reid, J. K. S. (Editor), Calvin: Theological 
Treatises (Volume XXII). Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1954. 355 pages. $5.00. 

*Rest, Friedrich, Our Christian Symbols. Phila- 
adelphia: Christian Education Press, 1954. 86 
pages. $2.50. 

Reynolds, Ferris E., An Adventure with People. 
Philadelphia: Christian Education Press, 1954. 
96 pages. $1.50. 

Riesenfeld, Harald and Blenda, Repertorium Lexi- 
cographicum Graecum. Sweden: Almquist & 
Wiksells, 1953. 94 pages. 

*Rowley, H. H., The Unity of the Bible. London: 
The Carey Kingsgate Press, Ltd, 1953. 201 
pages. 

Scher, Andrew R., The Master Speech: The Ser- 
mon on the Mount. New York: Exposition Press, 
1954. 60 pages. $2.50. 

*Schisler, John Q., Christian Teaching in the 
Churches. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
173 pages. $2.50. 

*Schnucker, Calvin, How to Plan the Rural Church 
Program. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1954. 158 pages. $2.50. 

*Soper, David Wesley (Editor), Highways to 
Faith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954. 
168 pages. $2.75. 

*Taylor, Millicent J., Treasure of Free Men. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. 88 pages. $1.50. 

Thirlwall, John C. and Waldhorn, Arthur (Edi- 
tors), A Bible for the Humanities. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 471 pages. $2.75. 

Tschirhart, Mary J., The Kingdom and the Golden 
Calves. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
68 pages. $3.75. 

*Undset, Sigrid, Catherine of Siena. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1954. 293 pages. $3.50. 

*Watkin, E. I., Poets and Mystics. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1953. 318 pages. $5.00. 

Weatherspoon, Jesse Burton, Sent Forth to Preach. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 182 pages. 
$2.50. 

*Wesley, John, Christian Perfection, Cleveland: 
World Publishing Company, 1954. 144 pages. 
$1.50. 

*Williams, Albert N., Paul, The World’s First 
Missionary. New York: Association Press, 1954. 
157 pages. $2.00. 
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The Association 


1954 MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION OF NABI 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Sec- 
tion of the Association of Biblical Instructors was 
held March 29, 1954, at Wofford College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. The meeting was called to 
order by President Rhoda C. Edmeston in the 
Whitefoord Smith Library Building. Professor 
H. E. Myers (Duke) led a prayerful meditation. 

Vice-President Lauren E. Brubaker (U. of S.C.) 
announced the program for the day and introduced 
Prof. James M. Robinson (Emory) who read a 
paper, “Jesus’ Understanding of History.” Follow- 
ing a discussion of this paper, President Edmeston 
called the business meeting to order. Committees 
were appointed as follows: Nominating Committee: 
David E. Faust (Catawba), Paul L. Garber (Agnes 
Scott) and H. E. Myers (Duke). Resolutions 
Committee: Charles M. Ramsey (Greensboro Col- 
lege), W. Gordon Ross (Berea) and Margaret 
Cubine (Huntingdon College). 

President W. Pendleton Gaines of Wofford Col- 
lege spoke words of welcome to the Association, 
mentioning the Centennial of Wofford College and 
the participation of the NABI, Southern Section, 
in that celebration. Prof. C. F. Nesbitt (Wofford) 
announced arrangements for eating and housing. 
An invitation to a reception following the evening 
meeting was extended on behalf of Wofford Col- 
lege to all members present. Prof. Allen (Wofford) 
was introduced as assisting Prof. Nesbitt with local 
arrangements at Wofford. 

Prof. Garber suggested that the minutes of the 
1953 meeting as published in the Journal be ap- 
proved. Prof. R. Glenn Massengale (Huntingdon 
College) reported for the Membership Committee, 
seeking the aid of members present in the compila- 
tion of a list of prospective members. An appeal by 
the President for sincere and prayerful thought was 
followed by Prof. Ross’s report for the Committee 
for Equal Facilities. This report was in the form 
of a digest of opinions expressed in writing by mem- 
bers of the committee, as the committee had not 
been able to meet since its appointment. Following 
an adjournment for lunch the business meeting was 
reopened with a thorough discussion of the report 
of the Committee for Equal Facilities. The section 
passed a motion of Prof. Brubaker, seconded by 
Prof. Nesbitt, as follows: That a joint committee 
be appointed (with the codperation of the SBLE) 
to present at the next meeting a recommendation 
concerning the place of meeting for the following 


year; That this committee be instructed to weigh 
carefully problems such as travel distance, repre- 
sentation from various parts of the section, etc.: 
That this committee be instructed to ascertain tha 
equal arrangements can be made for the entertain- 
ment of all members of the Association which wil 
not discriminate against any member. Prof. Garber 
suggested that the committee which decides upor 
the place of meeting for 1955 take this action o 
equal facilities by the section into consideration. 

Invitations were announced from Vanderbilt 
(Fisk and Scarritt) and from Atlanta University 
for the 1955 meeting and from Guilford College fo 
the 1956 meeting. Prof. Brubaker moved _ tha 
Vanderbilt’s invitation be accepted, subject to the 
working out of details by the incoming officers of 
NABI and SBLE. Prof. Nesbitt seconded. The 
motion passed. 

The time of meeting for 1955 was announced a 
March 28. Prof. Massengale spoke about the pro 
cedure for applying for membership in the NAB 
Prof. Faust reported for the Nominating Commit 
tee as follows: President—Lauren Brubaker (U. « 
S.C.) ; Vice-President—Glenn Massengale (Hunt 
ingdon College; Secretary—Jack Boozer (Emory) 
Prof. Faust moved the adoption of this repor 
Prof. Crownfield (Guilford) seconded. The motio 
carried and thes officers were elected. 

Vice-President Brubaker presented the afternoot 
program consisting of four papers: “The Introduc 
tory Bible Course—The Way of Literature and th 
Way of Theology,” by President Harold H. Hut 
son (Greensboro College) ; “Freud’s Criticism 0 
Christianity,” by Prof. Andrew R. Eichoff (C 
lumbia College) ; “Psychotherapy’s Contributions t( 
the Understanding of Religion,” by Prof. Margar¢ 
Cubine (Huntingdon College), and “A Christia 
World View,” by the Rev. Claude Evans of Colum 
bia, South Carolina. 

In a joint meeting with the SBLE in the evening 
Prof. Charles R. Eberhardt, James Sprunt Pr 
fessor of Bible at Davidson College, presented @ 
illustrated lecture on “Certain Topological Aspect 
of Biblical Lands.” 

After consultation with the new officers of t! 
SBLE, President-elect Brubaker announced th: 
the 1955 meeting would be held at Atlanta Un 
versity. 

Jack Boozer, Secretary, 1953-54 
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